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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


The Cover pictures a scene in springtime in Hancock 
New Hampshire. The photograph taken by Harol 
Orne, came to us through the courtesy of Lowell Harts 
horn of Concord, New Hampshire. 


Paul W. Bare, a chaplain on duty in Korea, makes) 
tragically vivid for stay-at-home Americans the cost i 
human terms of the United Nations struggle against) 


aggression in The Chaplain Writes Home. | 


Brainard F. Gibbons, president of The Universalist, 
Church of America and minister of the First Universalist | 
Church of Wausau, Wisconsin, has a valid and timely | 


word to say to all of us in his Religious Stewardship. | 


Devere Allen, editor-on-chief of Worldover Press, knows | 
the lands and peoples about whom he writes. If you had 
Always Been Hungry, is therefore an authentic warning) 
to comfortable Americans that unless we help the sub-| 
merged millions of Europe and Asia, they will follow the. 
will-o-the-wisp of communist promises. : 


Robert Knights, a young Universalist layman of our 
Haverhill, Massachusetts church, has been active in Ser- 
vice Committee work at home and abroad. He writes 
with the authority of experience on Where Your Unified 
Appeal Dollar Goes, that part of it that goes into the 

| 


service program. 


f 


Herbert Gezork, president of Andover-Newton Theo- 
logical Seminary, saw the rise of Nazism in Germany. — 
As a leader of Baptist youth in Berlin and as a German 
citizen, he fought the Nazi party from its beginning. 
Eventually he had to flee for his life. He knows first hand — 
the fate of Religion Under Totalitarianism. This great 
essay is the text of the recent Russell Lecture at Tufts 
College. 


Peter S. Fennison, a member of the staff of Publisher’s 
Weekly, wrote the fine story Publisher and Churchman 
about Mr. Latham for his paper and we are happy to 
reprint it here by permission. 


i 


Gordon B. McKeeman, minister of the First Universalist 
Church of Stoughton, Massachusetts, reports on an im- 
portant book on worship in 4 Saving Culture Through 
Religion. 


William Wallace Rose, writing as chairman of the Tufts 
School of Religion Second Century Fund Alumni Com- 
mittee, presents the relationship of The Tufts School of 
Religion and the Universalist Church. 


a. 


The Christian Lead 


THE 


Curist 


‘HURCH MEMBERSHIP is at once the most 
4 intimate and the widest reaching fellowship. 
The church fellowship therefore ministers both 
the nearest need and the highest aspiration of its 
mbers. 
The church then is the one and only institution 
ich can be and is all things to all men. 
The mission of the church today, as it always was, 
to make men whole; not merely good, but also 
icious; not only honest and just, but also generous 
d understanding; not easily optimistic, but per- 
tently patient with their fellowmen. 
Into this fellowship always have come all kinds 
men and women bringing with them all kinds of 
aknesses and shortcomings as well as virtues and 
ills. Whatever the blind pretentious claims of 
‘titutionists, the Church has never been made up 
saints made perfect. Those who were the saints 
nsistently disclaimed perfection. “Brethren, I 
unt myself not to have arrived,” said Paul, 
ut Lpresson.. .” 
“I press on’; there, indeed, is the heart of the 
atter. Every church fellowship worth the name 
by the very nature of its membership, a com- 
unity of growing persons. Drawn together not by 
rtue, not even by similarity of temperment, but 
r inner needs, sometimes desperate needs, church 
embers grow in a fellowship of respect for persons 
d the practical expression of faith in the supreme 
ue of ethical and spiritual reality. The liberal 
urches and liberals in all churches have learned 
rer the generations to use some of the methods 
orked out by scientists to help in the healing of 
ck souls. But the nature of church members and 
e process of church fellowship still is as it was 
om the beginning. 
The first church, the church from which all 
hristian churches sprang, was a heterogeneous 
sembly of friends of Jesus. Those “church mem- 
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Church Membership 


bers” had been grafting tax collectors, powerful 
Roman occupation authorities, prostitutes, priests, 
adulterers, prosperous traders, fishermen, and farm- 
ers. They were both the ignorant and the learned, 
the influential and the nonentities. Yet they were a// 
intimate friends of Jesus. In this friendship and in 
fellowship with each other, in his spirit of integrity 
and good will, they grew both in strength of char- 
acter and grace of personality. 

Of course, this did not take place without opposi- 
tion. There was the same kind of criticism from the 
“unco guid” then as now. The high churchmen of 
the time (Pharisees) scornfully asked Jesus’ disci- 
ples once, ““Why eateth your master with publicans 
and sinners?” The reply was, “They that be whole 
need not a physician, but they that are sick.” 

Even the Universalist church was until recently 
guilty of describing in its laws a church as a group 
of “moral. persons”. Remembering with humility 
the teachings of Jesus, and perhaps that one of 
Jesus’ sternest personal rebukes was to a pious 
brother who addressed him as “good Master”’ 
(“Why callest thou me good? None is good, save 
one, that is God.”’), we deleted that smug adjective. 

Church membership then is neither restricted to 
nor designed solely for the virtuous, but most of all 
for the needy. It is the most intimate of relation- 
ships because it reaches to help our deep inner 
needs through respectful and affectionate fellow- 


ship. Good church folk receiving new members 


always take an oath, explicit or implied, on behalf 
of the new members. They make this oath explicit _ 
down at All Souls, Brooklyn, “We promise never 

to close our hearts against you.” And this promise 

holds, come success or “misfortune, affliction or 

sin”. 

This great covenant, however, does not exhaust 
the range of our Universalist Church membership. 
Liberal church members are not just concerned with 
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and for each other. Theirs is no easy ideal of static 
“adjustment” of personality to society. Their con- 
cern is also for.the growth of persons everywhere in 
society. Joining a Universalist church therefore 
means alliance with an organization that seeks to 
realize the highest aspirations of all men, the yearn- 
ing for human brotherhood. By standing solidly 


for human rights and by practicing human brother- 


hood in both social relations and soctal services, 
Universalists seek to do their part in achieving a 
world-wide beloved community of brotherhood 
under God. 

Join a Universalist Church this year. 


WE MUST GIVE AS WELL AS TAKE 


WéE are a major international power with in- 
escapable responsibilities of international 
leadership. No wishful thinking of resurgent 
isolationists in or out of Congress can change those 
facts. The wishful thinking and political oratory 
of some isolationists can, however, seriously damage 
our influence in the maintainance of peace. 

Our politicians of all parties had better think 
ethically on this matter as we come closer to na- 
tional political conventions and to the presidential 
election. 

Some basic matters of policy should be kept above 
partisan politics. One such matter is our declared 
determination to work through the United Nations 
organization to build up peace and guard freedom. 
The other, primary in importance, is the continua- 
tion of positive friendly relations with the Common- 
wealth of British nations. Maintaining such friend- 
ship must be done by a large measure of self- 
discipline on the part of the United States and its 
people. We must grow up to such maturity in 
international affairs that we do not demand our 
own way in all things. 

To fulfill our international responsibilities we 
must learn to give as well as to take. 


LAYMEN’S NUMBER IN MAY 


The May number of The Christian Leader will 
be by laymen, for laymen and about laymen. This 
project of the Association of Universalist Laymen is 
being handled by skilled and practiced reporters 
and journalists under the guidance of Roland 
Gammon. The result will be a number not only 
memorable, but also immediately useful as a taol 
for men’s classes, men’s clubs and adult discussion 
groups throughout all our churches. All groups 
that wish to purchase additional copies should 
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forward their orders to 108 Massachusetts Aven 
Boston 8, Mass. In lots of ten or more, twer 
cents per copy. 


THE SERVICE PROGRAM AND OU 
GIVING 


j tion Universalist should read the descrip 
of the work done~by ourService Departmer 
with the money given through the Unified Appe 
These paragraphs over the signature of Rob 
Knights appear on page 74. 

Here is a story of which every Universalist can 
very proud. True enough, our relief and rehab 
itation work is a small drop in a sea of misery. 
it counts mightily. Added to the other volun 
relief projects of American, British and Sw 
agencies, it may well be the difference betwe 
growing sanity and madness for victims of ; 
continuing war. 

The story is by no means completely told by t 
outline of Universalist service projects support 
by Universalist giving to the national church 
ganization. The work of the Service Committ 
at home and abroad is not carried on solely by t 
few thousands of dollars earmarked for the depat 
ment. Your total service budget, if all items we 
added together, would be much larger than ¢ 
modest twenty-two per cent of the Unified Appé 
budget. | 

Where are these extra dollars?’ They are repr 
sented first by the volunteer service freely given f 
Universalist lay folk, young men and wome 
summer after summer, in various work camp un it 
These young folk give up their opportunity to eal 
during the summer so that they may help brit 
hope to hopeless folk. But that isn’t all; they ¢ 
this on their own travel and food expense. j 

As an illustration of this, Bob and his wife, Mat 
Knights, lay members of our Haverhill chure! 
went to Germany two summers at their own e 
pense, as did also Doris Trafton of New York Stay 
We cite these three fine Universalists not ite | 
they are exceptional, but because they are typi¢ 
of our relief'workers, who spend their own mon¢ 
so that they can bear witness to Universalism 
gospel of brotherhood. 

That can mean only one thing to you and me, as 
that is: We must give generously to the Unifie 
Appeal of The Universalist Church of America. ~ 
_ 

Unless we can eliminate prejudice from the hom 
it will never be stopped in the streets. at | 

— Basil O’ ‘Connoth 


The Christian Le 


he Chaplain Writes Home 


ul W. Bare 


This is the story of war as seen through the eyes of a Chaplain serv- 
ing in Korea. Chief Chaplain of the 24th Infantry Division, (Lt. 
Col.) Paul W. Bare, recently wrote a letter to his wife during a lull 
in the admissions of wounded at a Mobile Army Surgical Hospital 
near the front lines. 


HE offensive was proceding according to sched- 
ule. There was no faltering. In quick, business- 
fashion, the troops were moving ahead. They 
€ meeting stiff resistance, but experience and 
ning were paying off. Five days of combat had 
tely decimated several Chinese divisions. They 
e being rocked back on their heels, but it was not 
hout casualties for the attackers. 
‘haplains were spotted at the forward aid, 
talion aid and clearing stations. What a magnif- 
it lot of men they were. Without relief, they 
‘ked endless hours. These men of God met the 
inded, knelt by their litters, steadied them, com- 
ted them and prayed with them. 
Nith some the situation demanded bedside 
yers. Others needed a bit of joshing. Some 
ded a quiet assurance that all would be well, and 
others needed a calm voice bringing them back 
9 a world of reality. Occasionally, there was an 
remely critical case and the chaplain dropped all 
> to minister to the dying. Great care was taken 
insure that the ministry to the critically wounded 
s done by a chaplain of his particular creed, 
her Protestant, Catholic or Jewish. 
At five minutes after midnight, Eddie Birbeck, 
- sergeant, from Philadelphia, called and said 
re were a couple of critically wounded patients 
a mobile hospital who had-not been seen by a 
yplain. They were Protestant boys from the 
‘h Division, and there was just no one else avail- 
le. Since a good many of the lads in the collecting 
tion were not seriously wounded, and since all 
jously wounded were sent to MASH anyway, 
eft at once. 
You have some nights of your life so engraved in 
ur memory that you'll never forget them. Last 
ht at MASH was such a night. Walk with me 
ough the hospital. 
Over here is a lad from Tennessee. He wanted to 
. a Protestant chaplain. His legs were blown off 
a land mine, and he is partially blinded. The 
rse whispers that he probably isn’t going to make 
He is conscious but doesn’t seem to realize the 
jousness of his condition. He hasn’t too much 
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pain, thanks to the merciful numbing effects of 
morphine. 

You ask him simply, “What can I do for you, 
lad?”, and he replies, ‘Just read some verses of 
Scripture and say a nice prayer.” 

You talk to him for a few minutes and then you 
begin to recite a Psalm, and another, and another 

. and they all seem to fit. You are amazed at 
your selections and a little prayer ascends from 
your inner soul. “Thank God I memorized these 
Psalms, used the right ones, and got the proper 
meaning into their recitation.” You make a little 
impromptu prayer and he smiles and presses your 
hand. 

You pray again; the old stately prayers of the 
church, prayers of general confession, prayers for 
pardon, and the beautiful words of assurance 
tremble from your lips. You know he is going to 
die, but you know that his soul is going to live. 
He smiles and says, ‘““Thanks, Chaplain — Thanks, 
I’m all right now.” 

That youngster over there is in his seventeenth 
year, wounded for the second time, though neither 
seriously nor very painfully. But something has 
happened to him inside. He seems like your own 
little boy, scared and confused. 

You ask, “What’s the trouble son?”’, and you 
know from the look in his eyes that you’re standing 
in his dad’s place. You talk to him like a father, 
like you’d talk to your own boy if he was frightened 
in the dark, and after a while he relaxes and smiles, 
and he clings to you, and you know you've done 
him good. 

See this chap with his shoulder bandaged. The 
muscles are ripped and torn and you know that he’ll 
never use his good right arm in its normal way 
again. He knows it too. You help him to see that 
as bad as his situation is, he still is a mighty lucky 
boy. An inch or two and he would be a corpse 
instead of a patient. 

He hasn’t thought of it just that way. His atti- 
tude toward his handicap is going to be most 1m- 
portant, and you’ve built a foundation stone for 
that attitude. For the rest of his life he’ll probably 
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emphasize .how lucky he is to be alive rather than 
how unlucky he is at being handicapped. You ask 
him if he wants you to say a little prayer. He does, 
so you fervently and reverently thank God for him 
that this isn’t a fatal wound, that it is not as bad 
as it might have been. 

There’s an old sergeant who is badly, but not 
fatally hurt. He is an old regular, a high calibre 
non-commissioned officer. His pride in his platoon 
is like that of a young mother’s pride in her first- 
born child. The platoon has been hit hard. He is 
confused, and dazed. 

He sees the cross on your cap as you walk down 
the ward, and he calls in a whispery voice, ““Chap- 
lain.” You bend near his head, and listen. “‘Where’s 
my men?” he gasps. “Where’s my men?”’ You say, 
“They’re all right. They’re up on the hill.” He 
answers, ““They’re dead . . . They’re all dead. . . 
I saw them die.” Then, sobbing with pain, he says, 
“Oh God, it wasn’t my fault.” You find yourself 
saying a prayer and he settles down. 

Such as he cannot be spared. They are the very 
backbone of the army. Suddenly you realize that 
he mistook your voice for the Voice of God. You 


American Universalists and German Young People 
uhvald, Germany 


oe 


Work Together at Dr 


tary : 


-hope desperately that you’ve planted in his delir 


a confidence that God does know that it wasn’tll 
fault. 

So you step out of your evangelical backgroum 
long enough to say, “Son, thy sins be forgive 
thee . . .” and you know now that he thought 
you were God, and you let him think it. God f 
give you for presumption. God forgive you . . 

That Oriental waving at me is a Chinese prisone 
They brought him in with a badly shatteredleg, a 
a superficial head wound.- While the corpsmen we 
dressing his leg for transportation to MASH 
gritted his teeth, and held your hand. You gay 
him a couple of smokes, and got him a cup of wate 
He seemed quite appreciative. He sees my cr@ 
every time I hurry through the ward, and smi 
and waves. | 

Could he be a Christian, impressed into ¢ 
Chinese Red Army? His leg has been set, and 
head-wound has a fresh dressing. The litte 
bearers are carrying him to the waiting ambulant 
for evacuation to the prisoner of war hospital, & 
to the rear. He is smiling and looks your way; 
waves his hand, and you wave back. 


Left, Eric Eisinger, staff member at Druhvald in charge of cultural and recreational aspects of 


program. 
Eric are Robert and Marv Knights. 


Note: This work is made possible by an appropriation of the Service Committee. With 


Right, Crew of Germans and Americans getting ready to work on the playing field. | 
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The Christian lait 


eligious Stewardship 


ainard F. Gibbons 


We would not adopt the dictatorial tactics of many other denomi- 
nations, for feeedom is man’s most precious heritage in religion 
as well as in government. But, unless we have the intelligence and 
will to do voluntarily what these others do through compulsion, 


we shall lose our Universalism by default. 


Unless we fulfill the 


obligations of religious stewardship to the church, we are indeed 
unprofitable and unfaithful stewards of life. 


HE noblest concepts of human life conceive it 
co be a gift of divine origin with obligations 
2d upon man to lift his life to the highest levels 
ible if he would be worthy. Jesus affirmed such 
onsibilities to life in various ways familiar to us. 
are the salt of the earth: but if the salt have 
his savour . . . it is good for nothing but to be 
out.” “Every tree that bringeth not forth 
| fruit is hewn down and cast into the fire.” 
good ground is the man who yields an hundred 
from the good seed of life. The good and faith- 
ervants are those who make full return on what 
‘are given in life, while the one who remains 
ferent to his trust is thrown out as good for 
ling. Yes, the prime responsibility imposed 
1 man in living is to use all his faculties to the 
ost to achieve the good life; we are stewards of 
And, as Paul wrote, “It is required in stewards, 
'a man be found faithful.” Life is a sacred 
t and we are required to be its faithful stewards. 
ow, broadly speaking, religion is the word 
ribing the ideals and methods man has devised 
chieve the good life and fulfill his responsibilities 
tewardship. Whatever good there be in the in- 
dual, whatever moral standards ennoble his 


al patterns — arts, economics, education, gov- 


nent, politics, science and. the rest — whatever 
lanitarian impulses undergird his vast charit- 
, community, relief and rehabilitation pro- 
ns, all man’s ideas of good, morality, and lofty 
es of human life are built upon and buttressed 
principles stemming originally from religion. 
s, religion is the most vital element in human 
slopment and warrants man’s entire allegiance. 
primary nature of our stewardship of life is 
ious. 
/hat obligations does this religious stewardship 
e upon us? There are many forms of religion 
fhich Christianity is one. Christianity itself is 
ded into numerous denominations and again 
divided into multitudes of smaller units at the 
1 level which we call churches. These churches 
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represent religion, organizations in which people co- 
operate to meet their obligations of religious 
stewardship. Churches are the basic source of in- 
spiration for the individual to live the good life 
and for all the moral, humanitarian and religious 
principles which flow into the social stream. 

Ideally, the church embodies humanity’s dreams 
of the God-like man and the Kingdom of Heaven 
on earth. Practically, churches are buildings of all 
sorts in which are carried on various kinds of 
religious cultivation by lay members and pro- 
fessional personnel at considerable expenditure of 
ability, effort, time and money. As the organized 
expression of religion, churches are the most vital 
factors in human society. Churches, standing for 
religion, should have a priority on man’s ability, 
effort, time and money. Our religious stewardship 
places upon us these obligations to the church 
which must be fulfilled if we would be faithful 
stewards of this life given us. 

Long ago man recognized his responsibility to 
support the all important functions of religion with 
a definite part of his material resources. The Old 
Testament is full of rules under which ancient 
peoples gave varying proportions of the products 
of their flocks and fields to the Lord, a practice 
called tithing, and it was followed in Jesus’ time. 
Folks today do not imagine a personified God 
actually using their gifts to the church, but such 
money is still sacred, being dedicated to the further- 
ance of God’s will upon earth as men come to under- 
stand it. Christian churches generally adopted the 
principle of tithing, and ten per cent of one’s income 
was fixed as the minimum contribution to the 
church. This priority of the church on ten per cent 
of what a person made prevailed until quite recently, 
and some few individuals continue tithing at such 
rate even now, though one or two per cent is gen- 
erally the maximum limit. The custom of tithes, 
whatever the percentage, setting aside an equitable 
share of income as a primary obligation to the 
church, is absolutely necessary if we are to be 
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faithful in our religious stewardship. 

Giving money, however essential, is only part of 
our responsibilities to the church. Indeed, religion 
would bé nothing if people gave nothing more than 
money. Suppose everyone stayed home and did 
nothing about religion except mail checks to a 
church treasurer! Worship in an empty sanctuary? 
Church School in vacant classrooms? No organiza- 
tions meeting for service, sociability and study, ex- 
ploring and exemplifying the practice of religion? 
No groups or individuals extending the moral in- 
fluence of the church in the community or winning 
new adherents to carry on its good work when the 
current givers are gone? Money alone cannot make 
a church! It takes people! How true the familiar 
quotation, “The gift without the giver is bare.” 
Naturally, there are exceptions. For various 
reasons, some can give only money to a church and 
others, having no surplus, can give only themselves. 
If, within their limitations, people do all they can, 
no more can be expected. Still the general rule 
applies to most! If we would be wholly faithful in 
our religious stewardship, the church must have a 
priority, not only on our material support, but also 
on our abilities, our efforts and our time. First 
things must come first! 

Well, where do Americans stand in regard to ful- 
filling these obligations of our religious steward- 
ship? Any nation-wide survey shows miserable 
failure. Forty-four per cent of our population do 
not belong to any church and the bare fifty-six per 
cent who claim church membership do little about 
it! Hardly half of those members attend church 
services with any regularity. As our Dr. Angus 
MacLean writes, “Religion is a once-a-year chore 
like an annual visit to the cemetery.” Only a mere 
handful enter voluntarily into church activities 
with any vigor and consistency. A few more give 
half-hearted help after endless begging, pleading 
and persuading. The vast majority disdain church 
work as though it were something like pulling a 
ricksha in Japan or slaving in a Siberian uranium 
mine. As to money, getting a decent pledge from 
most is harder than getting permission to yank out 
their two front teeth. Many billions of dollars are 
squandered annually on cosmetics, gambling, liquor, 
self-indulgent luxuries and pleasures, while all the 
churches in the whole country must struggle along 
on a scant billion to support their program. How 
many shove twenty-dollar bills across night club 
tables or tavern bars to pay for a round of drinks, 
who haven’t contributed a cent in years to their 
churches, though they carefully take the blanket 
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ten per cent deduction for such contributio 
their income tax returns! 

Indeed, the church has no priorities ar 
Americans generally. After first devoting © 
ability, effort, time and money to everything 
the church gets what’s left, if anything — anc 
usually nothing from most! Ignoring the imperaj 
demands of religious stewardship, we are like 
man who neglects his business for countless oul 
diversions and goes bankrupt. Neglect of relig 
results in bankrupt lives— as witness the mij 
corruption in our land. In an age that largely) 
believes in divine miracles, people still expe 
faithful few and the pastor to perform mira 
making an effective church and a good soci 
parasites who do nothing for the church yet exp 
it to do everything for them. While it is no g 
antee, religion is the best insurance man can ff 
for the good life. But, churches are failing beca 
too many expect its benefits without paying 
necessary premiums. 

Leaving out the local church — someone 
must appraise that — what kind of religious si 
ards are Universalists as a whole? Frankly, it n 
be confessed that our church hives contain 
drones and fewer workers than most and we) 
among the least faithful stewards, taking our c 
for granted more than others. Instead of emplo 
our freedom as the energizing blessing it should 
we have made it a lethargic curse. Free to atti 
churches or not, we don’t! Free to work in) 
churches or not, we don’t! Look at any stati: 
showing the per capita giving of denominatio 
America and you will find Universalists at | 
bottom or next to it. With higher average finan) 
standing than most, Universalists contribute } 
least to their churches. And our church attenda 
is at the same low level! As to work in the chu 
listen to the words of a prominent Univers 
layman, Harold Latham, past president of } 
national body, ‘“‘The first full-time liability is 
inertia.”” Universalists don’t know what ch 
work means compared to others! ) 


SANTIAGO, CHILE—Chile’s efforts to proy 
adequate schooling are strenuous, but even 
nearly five hundred thousand boys ‘and girl 
primary age have not been able to enroll for lac 
accommodation. Hundreds of private schools h 
sprung up, however, in the larger cities, and 
are now caring for a tenth of the youngsters neet 
education. (WP) 


The Christian Lea¢ 


You Had Always Been Hungry 


vere Allen 


The editor-in-chief of Worldover Press tell us hard facts to which 
Americans should give careful and prayerful attention. 


7HAT a change has come over the direction of 
affairs and the focusing of men’s minds, in 
last one hundred years! That stalwart Ameri- 
_ Wendell Phillips, declared in Boston in 1861 
: “Revolutions never go backward.” How little 
cnew at that time, with all his brilliance, of the 
slutions led by would-be dictators, as we have 
erienced them in our generation! 
nd Abraham Lincoln, fresh from an almost 
nown correspondence with the European radi- 
Karl Marx, but probably moved more by his 
1 reflection, said in that same year: “If by the 
‘e force of numbers, a majority should deprive a 
lority of any clearly written constitutional 
1t, it might, in a moral point of view, justify 
olution; certainly would if such a right were a 
ul one.” But today, while minorities are surely 
fering oppression, half the world is witnessing at 
thand the suppression of majorities by small 
\dfuls ruling them arbitrarily through force. 
Jurs is a complex world, and consequently any 
lespread revolutionary upheaval is bound to par- 
e of the same complexity. No wonder that 
ny people, looking at the turmoil that charac- 
izes our period in one part of this spinning planet 
er another, turn from it in despair of understand- 
what it’s all about. You can tell them the 
th; that we are going through nothing less than a 
rld revolution that will last far beyond our 
.e. But they will find it hard to grasp, and when 
1 say it yourself, you realize, if you are honest, 
1t its immensity is overpowering and no one 
nprehends it fully. 
San this world revolution be clarified? Can it be 
sented in simple terms? Rashly, I would like 
try. But first of all we have to reckon with its 
rying aspects. Sometimes the explosiveness of 
olution is accompanied by wholesale violence of 
unorganized, spontaneous nature. At other 
1es, in other places, it is deliberately guided into 
annels of violence. Here and there, violence has 
en marginal, and as in Gandhi’s India, the em- 
asis has been placed more constructively on 
n-violent resistance and assertion. But however 
> revolt takes shape, it is likely to have behind 
a few simple, if tragic, causes. 
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Try putting yourself in the place of an ordinary 
person in most of the areas where revolutionary 
upheavals have burst out, or where they threaten. 
Let’s start with an example that is neither violent 
nor half as crucial as some. Your name, let us say, 
is John Workman, and your job, a comparatively 
good one, is in a sugar mill on the Caribbean isle of 
Antigua. The British Colonial Office has made real 
efforts to give you a better living standard. Never- 
theless, you now get $10.67 a week, and your sister 
in the same industry earns exactly $4.36. These are 
actual figures. Living costs are high, and much that 
you need has to be imported, and 1s thus still higher. 
Inside, you are resentful. 

A tropical housing commission set up by the 
United Nations found that in Asia, where revolution 
is present or over the hill, no fewer than one hundred 
million families reside in overcrowded, unsanitary 
quarters. If you were in Asia, you’d be land hun- 
gry, too. In Iran, all but fifteen per cent of the soil 
is worked by tenants. Even in Red China, two- 
thirds of the population has been untoyched by 
land reform. And in relatively prosperous Argen- 
tina, in Buenos Aires Province, a few years ago, 
there were three million, five hundred thousand 
people. Two hundred thirty families owned thirty- 
eight per cent of the land, averaging forty-six 
thousand acres each! Latin Americans are land 
hungry, too. 

If you lived in one of the under-developed regions 
of the world, your life expectancy would be thirty 
years, in contrast to sixty-three in the more ad- 
vanced areas. You'd get only two thousand, one 
hundred and fifty calories of food a day, just a 
trace above the minimum to sustain life, compared 
to an average of three thousand and forty in the 
advanced areas. And you would know long periods 
of famine. 

For generations your ancestors were poor, but 
they were not so numerous and crowded. You 
yourself, as a person in an under-developed region, 
did not realize, until lately, that there was any cure 
for your perpetual impoverishment. But now you 
have heard strange things, full of hope and un- 
easiness. Your knowledge may have come from 
communist propaganda, but more likely from con- 
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tact with people who know of higher living stand- 
ards in thé United States or elsewhere. Dimly, you 
begin to undergo a steady, “slow burn”. You have 
become, unwittingly, the raw material of revolu- 
tion. This sense of grievance, in most of the world, 
has been burning ever since World War I. Stephen 
Grahame found at the end of that conflict, in an 
abandoned trench, these words scratched with a 
bayonet: “Roll on, War. Roll on, the Duration. 
Roll on, Peace. Roll on, Revolution.” 

We are learning that one way of preventing revo- 
lution, possibly, is to raise living standards, health, 
and hope throughout much of the globe. Yet we 
find, bewilderingly, that the more hope comes, the 
better living people have, the greater the urge for an 
accelerated momentum in their demands. For this 
there is only one added remedy. It is to illumine 
work for better living by a spiritual brotherhood 
that emphasizes better lives. For the advanced and 
privileged populations, this is a challenge, a strain, 
an almost intolerable pressure. But it’s here to stay 
quite a while, and if it cannot be wholly healed or 
handled in our time, the least we can do is try to 
understand it, and face it open-mindedly, and see, 
if we can, that political leaders do their best about 
it, not by force, or repression, but wherever possible 
by enlightened awareness of the world to which we 
have been born. 
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WHERE YOUR UNIFIED APP. 
DOLLAR GOES 


Twenty-two Percent Service Projects 


The American people will spend during 
current governmental fiscal year over seven 
billions of dollars for military purposes. That 
little over a million dollars every seven and one- 
minutes, day and night for one year. That me 
that in one hour, we spend more for arms than 
entire world spends in a whole year for meeting’ 
problems of hunger through the Food and Agri 
ture Organization, or in combating disease thro 
the World Health Organization. Yet these are 
only world-wide organizations set up to cope 3 
the issues which are the breeders of war. 

Twenty-two cents out of each Unified Ap} 
dollar goes into service projects that are aimed 
meeting the needs of people, at home and abro 
Whether in Germany or in Japan, in American sh 
or mental hospital — wherever our fellowmen 
having to face tremendous odds in their struggle 
live abundantly — we of The Universalist Chui 
of America have an instrument wherewith we 
bring aid to them. 

Your Department of Service Projects is prese 
aiding one of the finest German welfare agence 
set up, a nation-wide program of home-nursing ¢: 
in Germany — a program which already is bringi 
comfort to countless patients who cannot be m 
istered to in hospitals. Our Universalist progr, 
of co-operation with Japanese Universalists a 
other liberal religious groups in Japan is of ma 
importance to the future of religious freedom in t 
Far East. Our continuing program of sumn 
service projects, involving the voluntary service 
many fine college students and young adults, 
mental hospitals and in workcamps in the Unit 
States and Germany, constitutes a real trainin 
ground for world citizenship and an intellige 
concern for humanity’s needs. Our commun 
service program in Suffolk, Virginia, throu 
Jordan Neighborhood House and under the fi 
leadership of Mrs. Annie B. Willis, continues to | 
a strategic outpost of Universalist concern in 
South, where we are presently engaged in an e 
panding program of work with parents and childr 
in co-operation with other community. agencies. 

The maintaining and strengthening of our U 
versalist program of service projects depends upe 


YOUR Unified Appeal dollar! 
; — Roserr KnicuH1 


The Christian Lead 


sligion Under 


rbert Gezork 


reof he speaks. 


ITALITARIANISM is a word of recent 
It cannot even be found in older 
But a more recent edition of Webster 
es it as “a highly centralized government under 
control of a political group which allows no 
mition of, or representation by, other political 
ies.” That definition is correct, but it does not 
eep enough. Totalitarianism, as it has mani- 
id itself in the last quarter of a century, is an 
r which aims at the complete domination and 
rol of human life, that of the individual as well 
nat of society, in all its spheres and aspects. 
i the deepest sense, totalitarianism is the expres- 
of man’s craving for power. As such, it is as 
as humanity. The domineering husband, who 
s to render his wife submissive to all his de- 
ids, the possessive wife who attempts to control 
run her husband’s life, they both reveal this 
litarian tendency. 
ut particularly we find the totalitarian idea, 
the attempt to realize it, in the sphere of 
tical life. For politics is the sphere of power. 
nking of the great political philosophers, we 
in Plato’s thought totalitarian patterns. In 
, Plato in his Republic, might well be called 
first prophet of the totalitarian state. To him, 
best form of government is under a “basilikota- 
aner”, i.e., the most kingly man, the wisest of 
wise, the forerunner of the medieval pope and 
Fuehrer of recent memory, who supposedly 
ws best. There is, in Plato’s Republic, pro- 
on made for a place called ‘‘Sophronisterion’’, 
_a place for making men wiser: a model for the 
igeon of the Holy Inquisition and the concen- 
tion camp of the Nazis or Communists. There 
Iso to be in this model state of Plato’s Republic 
ther academic freedom nor freedom of the Press. 
to, in discussing the field of education; raises 
“question whether the perfect statesman should 
trol the stories which the poets tell the young 
le and he comes to the conclusion: “There 
ld be established a censorship of the writers of 
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Totalitarianism 


following brilliant analysis of totalitarianism and the fate 
sligion in totalitarian states is by an authority who knows 
Dr. Gezork, one time liberal German Baptist, 
ised Hitler and his party even before the Nazis came into power. 


fiction, and let the censors receive any tale which 
is good, and reject the bad.” In other words, the 
pattern for the burning of the books is set. 

Again and again, it has been the motivation of 
religion which tempted men in power to totalitarian 
demands. For religion will always make the claims 
of absolute truth, and wherever there are men 
deeply believing that their faith represents final 
truth, and at the same time possessing great 
power, the temptation to enforce submission to 
their faith is almost too strong to resist. The 
classicah example for this, is of course, the Medieval 
Church: Although the medieval Catholic political 
writers state repeatedly that the ecclesiastical and 
temporal powers have their distinct areas of func- 
tion, there is, nevertheless, no doubt left that the 
ecclesiastical is to be the superior. As early as the 
fifth century, Pope Gelasius I wrote: ‘“There is 
one body with two aspects, . . . the emperors need 
the popes for their eternal salvation, and the popes 
use the imperial administration for the oversight of 
temporal things.” The emperor is part of the flock, 
not the shepherd. The popes, in their coronation 
ceremony, were told by those who administered 
the oath: “Remember that Thou art set to be the 
father of kings and princes, Lord of the world, 
Vicar of Christ.” The principle is carried through 
to its logical conclusion by Pope Boniface VIII in 
the Bull Unam Sanctam, in which it is clearly 
asserted that Christendom can have only one head, 
“non duo quasi monstrum’’, not two as if a monster 
... And John of Salisbury wrote in his Policraticus: 
“This sword the prince receives from the hand of 
the Church, although she herself in some sense 
holds the sword of blood. She possesses this sword, 
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but she uses it by the hand of the prince on whom 
she confers the coercive power over the body. The 
Prince, therefore, is in a sense the minister of the 
priestly office and one who performs that part of 
the functions which seem unworthy of the hands of 
the priesthood.” 

If we were to trace the idea of totalitarianism 
through the centuries, we would, among the men of 
political thought, certainly have to mention a 
Machiavelli with his advice to cynical ruthlessness 
for the Prince, a Thomas Hobbes with his idea of 
the State as the Mortal God, a Rousseau with his 
concept of the General Will to which he demands 
absolute surrender on the part of individuals as 
well as minorities, a Hegel with his glorification of 
the State, a Nietzsche with his proclamation of 
“Der Uebermensch”. With the men of power we 
would think of the tyrants of antiquity, the Roman 
Caesars, the Medieval Popes, or the absolute mon- 
archs who like Louis XIV, said: ‘“‘L’Etat, c’est 
moi.” Yet, they all at best can only be called 
shadowy forerunners of the modern totalitarians, 
because, in the case of the writers, their dreams 
remained just dreams, and in the case of the men 
of power they were checked in their drive for abso- 
lute power not only by the strong antagonists 
without and within, which they had, but even 
more in a pretechnological age by the ineffective 
means which made control difficult, and latent or 
open rebellion much more easy than today. 

It took the peculiar combination of ideological, 
economic, political, and technological factors of our 
time to bring the totalitarian state into existence. 
Let us, then, for a moment, examine these factors 
which we might call the roots of the modern totali- 
tarian state. 


Roots of Modern Totalitarianism 


As the first of these root factors I would mention 
the weakening of the Christian Faith. Among the 
intelligentsia, it was Faith in Man, his reason, as 
ultimate authority, faith in the omnipotence of 
science to solve all problems present and future, 
faith in the inevitable progress of mankind toward 
a future Utopia, that took the place of the Christian 
Faith in the hearts of millions. On the other hand, 
among the working classes who played an increas- 
ingly important role in an industrial society, it was 
the disillusionment and downright bitterness about 
the Church because of its inability or unwillingness 
to deal redemptively with the problem of social 
justice which alienated these masses from the 
Christian Faith and the Church. Thus the Chris- 
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tian Gospel, with its claim of a transcendent rea 
lost for many millions all meaning; it becam 
their thinking a pre- or unscientific illusion, 
the Church merely an obsolete anachronism, 
dispenser of opium for the people. I think 
significant that all the great way-preparers o 
modern totalitarian state, Karl Marx, Fried 
Nietzsche, Stirner, Lenin, as well as the recen 
contemporary protagonists of it, Mussolini, Hi 
Stalin, were or are avowed agnostics or athe 
Thus a spiritual vacuum was created into 
the new myths could pour. For in the realm of 
spirit it is very similar as in the realm of natu 
both have a horror vacui, a dread of emptiness. 
A second root of totalitarianism lies in the | 
nomic-political developments of the last centul 
Industrialism brought about the massing toge' 
of large numbers of people uprooted, often rm 
lessly exploited, ready to follow any leader 
would promise them a better way of life and 
would give their drab, dreary, cheerless lives 
transcending meaning and purpose. In the polit 
field, established patterns, some of them thousa 
of years old, were swept away by waves of reve 
tions and room was made for the new men of po’ 
that rose from the masses. Mussolini, Hit 
Stalin, all of them were sons of the people, non 
them ever attended regularly a university, — 
they understood the masses much better than 
old rulers. In each of the countries in which tot 
tarianism rose, military and political disasters 
prepared the way for the change. In Russia 4 
Germany it was a lost war with subsequent econo: 
dislocation and political chaos which opened 
doors for the new masters. In Germany we ha 
million unemployed and 35 political parties, 
fighting each other, before Hitler came into pow 
and the tremendous promises of the Nazis, toget 
with the deep longing of the people for some o 
and stability prepared the way for the Nazi trium 
In Italy it was the sense of national humiliatt 
together with impending economic chaos whi 
helped Mussolini into the saddle. In Russia 
was the last gasp of a decadent, inept regime. 
lost war, and social chaos and revolution wh’ 


paved the wav for the Bolsheviks. 
A third factor that has led to the totalitari 


state, and one not to be underestimated, is 1 
modern technological development. Neither pi 
paganda, nor terrors are inventions of our age, k 
the degree to which they have been extended a 
perfected, has only been made possible by the tee 
nology of our age. The terrifying picture whi 
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wge Orwell in his novel “1984” gave of a society 
sre even the hidden thoughts are scrutinized and 
trolled by a thought police, may be exaggerated, 
1ough not necessarily forever an impossibility. 
t every one who has ever lived under a totalitar- 
regime, knows the power of mass propaganda, 
ss control, mass repression, and knows also 
t a successful revolt against a firmly entrenched 
alitarian regime from within is practically im- 
sible. Emil Brunner is correct when he writes: 
Thatever analogies totalitarianism may have had 
previous centuries, real totalitarianism has 
some possible only in our age in which the tech- 
jues of production and transport of aeroplane, 
: radio and the machine gun, have made state 
wer omnipresent, all-powerful and all-pervasive.” 
One other factor must here be mentioned: thus 
, totalitarianism has been able to establish itself 
countries in which there existed a long tradition 
authoritarianism. Russia has never had a 
mocracy; the old Czarist order was one of feudal- 
serfdom, autocratic centralized power, and 
lice repression. In Germany, the short-lived 
eimar republic began under the most unfavorable 
‘cumstances and never had a chance to take root. 
aly had a long tradition of Caesars, dictators, 
thless Renaissance despots, and ecclesiastical 
lims to absolute power. Another striking fact, 
d one that I believe to be related to the one just 
sntioned is that the lands with a strong Protestant 
pulation or tradition seem to be less in danger of 
ling victim: to totalitarianism than others without 
ch a tradition. Certainly the Scandinavian coun- 
es, Holland, Great Britain seem at present in 
uch less danger of becoming communistic than 
ance, Italy, and also Spain the moment Franco’s 
utal dictatorship would fall. Is it coincidence 
at in all the latter countries the Catholic Church 
is been the dominant religious body, a church 
hich itself is an absolutism of an authoritarian 
pe? 
Louis Fischer in the book, The God That Failed, 
eaks of “totalitarians by inner compulsion”. He 
eans thereby persons who, through bitter experi- 
ices or changed outlook may break away from 
e particular camp of totalitarianism, yet almost 
once begin to gravitate toward another pole of 
fallibility, absolutism, doctrinal certainty. When 
ey find a new totalitarianism, they will fight the 
d one with the same violence and intolerance with 
hich they formerly defended it. Fischer attributes 
lat to an inner weakness. I, however, would rather 
ll such people totalitarians not by inner compul- 
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sion, but by conditioning. And by the same token, 
I believe, there are not only individuals, but entire 
populations which have been conditioned through 
long tradition, historical background and upbring- 
ing for either democracy or totalitarianism. And 
I cannot help feeling that Roman Catholicism with 
its spiritual totalitarianism is conditioning people 
for political totalitarianism. 

Germany, with its predominantly Protestant 
population, may seem to confute this thesis. How- 
ever, it must be remembered, that neither Hitler, 
Goebbels, Hess, nor many of the other leaders of 
Naziism came from Protestant background. Fur- 
thermore, we must not overlook that the German 
brand of Protestantism under the influence of 
Lutheran theological thinking and the close alliance 
of the Prussian state with the Church has never 
developed a vital and critical Christian concern with 
political power. 


Characteristics of the Totalitarian State 


Which now, we must ask ourselves, are the chief 
characteristics of the totalitarian state? In the 
first place, each totalitarianism has its own myth 
which is being proclaimed by the prophets of the 
New Order and which takes the place of a religion 
with the people. For, as I said above, the vacuum, 
created by the faltering of the Christian Faith, 
cries out for a new content. ‘“‘God is dead”, wrote 
Nietzsche, “let us make ourselves new gods.” 
And they did. Thus, in Italy, Mussolini revives 
the dream of a resurrected Roman Empire, the 
bundle of fasces takes the place of the cross, the 
year of his march on Rome (which he made in a 
sleeping car), becomes Year Number One of the 
Fascist era, and the whole is surrounded by a 
glamor and pomp which tries to steal the thunder 
of the Roman Catholic Church. In Germany it 
is Das Ewige Deutschland, the Eternal Germany, 
based on Race and Blood, the Swastika as the 
emblem of the New Faith, and “Hitler ist unser 
Christus”, as I heard more than one young Nazi 
say. In Russia it is the proletarian revolution 
which is to sweep out the last remnants of the old 
decaying gods, hammer and sickle is placed on the 
steeples of many cathedrals, and the classless 
society is the eschatological dream of the masses, 
the Kingdom of Man on Earth. 

The totalitarian rulers themselves may deeply 
believe in their myth, as I think Hitler did, or they 
may be quite cynical about it, as I am rather sure 
Mussolini was, but the masses of the people must . 

(continued on page 84) 
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Publisher and Churchman 


Peter S: Jennison 


The following article about Harold S. Latham appeared in t. 
“Publishers Weekly” for January 12, and is reprinted by permissio 


ON an evening in June, 1909, the day before grad- 
uation exercises at Columbia University, a 
young man returning to his room found a telegram 
which not only determined the course of his own 
life for the next forty-three years, but which has 
had a profound influence on the creative talents of 
a great many distinguished American and British 
authors. 

“It was the nicest thing that ever happened to 
me”, recalls Harold S. Latham, the courtly, per- 
ceptive, unassuming editor-in-chief of the trade de- 
partment of the Macmillan Company, now retiring, 
as vice-president, from the firm. The telegram, 
asking him if he would be ready to start work the 
following Monday, was quite unexpected, although 
he had been interviewed at Macmillan’s for a 
possible job there 

Mr. Latham will not, however, now go into com- 
plete retirement; far from it. In the first place, he 
does not feel sixty-five—Macmillan’s automatic re- 
tirement age. To make the transition between an 
extraordinarily active business life and a more lei- 
surely one, he has just sailed on the President Polk 
for a world tour. An ardent photographer all his 
life, Mr. Latham goes armed with three cameras— 
a Leica, a Rolleiflex, and a Voigtlander-Bessa—to 
record his trip in both color and black-and-white. 

When he returns, he plans to loaf through the 
summer and then plunge into the book world again 
—as president of the Universalist Publishing House, 
which will keep him in Boston part of the time, and 
as a “field” editor of Macmillan, which will take 
him to colleges and universities across the country 
to talk with students and teachers about the devel- 
opment of potential fiction and nonfiction projects 
that can be turned over to the Macmillan editors 
in New York. 

Mr. Latham, a bachelor, was born in Marlboro, 
Connecticut, of early Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts ancestry. He went through Erasmus Hall 
High School (for which he harbors deep affection 
still) in Brooklyn, New York, before enrolling at 
Columbia. His first nine months at the Macmillan 
Company were not, he feels, his most happily pro- 
ductive. Copywriting—circulars and jacket blurbs 
—in the advertising department was all right, but 
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the accounting—assessing proportionate charges f 
list-ad titles—was depressing, particularly since | 
had his heart set on doing editorial work. 

The magnetism of the editorial process was 
strong, however, that young Mr. Latham, momel 
tarily (as it turned out) frustrated by his emplo 
ers, set about to publish privately a literary mags 
zine. The recollection of this project so appalls M 
Latham today that he can be persuaded to mentie 
it only because it did result in his becoming < 
honest-to-goodness editor. 

“A prospectus of the magazine happened to fa 
into the hands of Edward C. Marsh, Macmillan 
editor at that time,” Mr. Latham says. “He calle 
me in and said, ‘Well, if you want to be an edite 
as badly as that, you'd better come into my depar 
ment.” So, early in 1920, Mr. Latham did joi 
the editorial staff as an assistant editor. Ten yea 
later he was editor-in-chief of the trade departme 
and a director of the firm. 

Mr. Latham has been vice-president of Macmi 
lan for a little more than twenty years, having bee: 
elected to that position in September, 1931. He i 
being succeeded as head of the trade department b 
J. Randall Williams III, who became a vice-presi 
dent of the firm last fall (PW, September 29, 1951) 

Mr. Latham has been, over the years, an ind 
fatigable trans-Atlantic traveler—one is tempted t¢ 
say commuter. His first business trip to Englan¢ 
was made in 1929, his most recent just a year ago 
in between, there have been thirteen, his annual 
literary pilgrimage having been interrupted, nat 
rally, by the war. Growing out of these trips ha: 
been the publication by Macmillan here of book: 
by, among others, Charles Morgan, Vaughar 
Wilkins, G. B. Stern, Vera Brittain, Phyllis Bent- 
ley, E. Arnot: Robertson, and Richard Llewellyn, 
whose How Green Was My Valley was a resounding 
success. Mr. Latham had been introduced te 
Llewellyn and his book by Michael Joseph, the 
British publisher. . 

Here at home, Mr. Latham has worked ae 
with a large number of notable authors, too, includ- 
ing Mary Ellen Chase, Agnes Sligh Turnbull, and, 
of course, Margaret Mitchell. There have been so 
many apocryphal accounts of how Macmillan came 
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publish Gone With the Wind that we asked Mr. 
‘ham recently to set the record straight in this 
pect. 

Che monumental novel, Mr. Latham says, came 
his attention in 1935, on the first editorial scout- 
| trip ever made in this country by an executive 
the company. He had suggested that since he 
nt to England every year, usually with marked 
ncess, it would be equally useful for him to visit 
iters of known or potential literary activity in 


While in Atlanta, Mr. Latham and Margaret 
tchell were both guests at a luncheon given by 
: wife of the editor of the Atlanta Fournal’s Sun- 
y magazine section. When he said he was scout- 
+ for manuscripts, someone said that Miss Mitchell 
d written a novel; a retiring soul, she stoutly de- 
:d having done so, Mr. Latham recalls, and firmly 
peated her denial the following day when she 
ove him in a rickety old Chevrolet out to see Stone 
ountain. “ “And please stop asking me about it,’ 
e said. But I did request that she let me see any- 
ing she did write, and we went on talking about 
uthern writing. That evening at the hotel I was 
ld Miss Mitchell was downstairs and wanted to 
> me. When I went down, there she was on a 
uch with a pile of manuscript beside her about as 
g as she was. “Take it before I change my mind,’ 
e said as she left. I had to buy an extra suitcase 
hold it when I left the next morning. After read- 
s it on the train West I shipped it back to New 
ark, > 
Since Gone With the Wind was published in June 
36, more copies of it have been sold in various 
itions than of any other American novel pub- 
hed in the last fifty years except one, Erskine 
uldwell’s God’s Little Acre. Macmillan’s tally now 
ows English language sales of 4 million copies 
sWTW”, with an additional 2 million copies sold 
foreign language editions. Mr. Latham is proud 
his collection of these foreign language editions, 
me twenty-five in all, personally inscribed. 
Mr. Latham’s other consuming interest has been 
s steadfast service to The Universalist Church of 
merica. Active in its councils for years, Mr. 
atham has just ended two terms as national presi- 
nt, but continues as president of the Universalist 
hurch in New Jersey (he lives in Arlington) and 
president of the laymen’s Association of Univer- 
list Men. In the past, he served as president of 
ve church’s General Sunday School Association 
id was for eight years a member of the national 
yard of trustees. In a booklet, The Layman and 
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His Church, Mr. Latham has reviewed the place 
that the church occupies in his life: 

“I expect my church to be a never-failing source 
of inspiration. In this sordid and selfish world we 
need some place to which we may go, confident of 
finding there an expression of ideals and a grasp on 
the eternal verities that will contribute to a better 
way of life. Where else can we go than to the 
church for this sort of thing? Books, music, art, 
the theater, they all inspire us on occasion, but they 
also fail us on occasion. The church is, or at least 
should be, the one unfailing instrument to lift our 
spirits and our acts; and rarely, when we approach 
it as we should, does it let us down.” 


Japanese Universalists 


Rural Minister, the Rev. Mr. Shidara with his 
wife aa young daughter es some parishioners. 


Young Tokyo Universalists. Note: To young 
American Universalists—cut this picture out and 
send it with a letter to this class. Perhaps they 
will write back and tell you who they are and 
what kind of lives they live. 
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A Saving Culture Through Religion * 


Gordon B. McKeeman 


HE IDEAS contained in this book have been 

a long time in development in this form. Dr. 
Vogt identifies the title as that of a sermon preached 
by him on May 25, 1913. The book might be 
called the raison d’etre of his other books. Art and 
Religion, and Modern Man’s Worship, for it seeks to 
delineate the role of religion, and more especially, of 
worship in the formation and maintenance of cul- 
ture. Perhaps for many Universalists, who are be- 
ginning to travel the long road back toward an 
effective aesthetic presentation of their theology in 
worship, this book will take on added significance. 

Divided into three sections, Conceptual, Critical 
and Constructive, the book seeks first to provide an 
understanding of the author’s conceptual. frame- 
work of culture and its relations with other con- 
ceptions, such as Civilization, Cultivation, Philos- 
ophy, Commerce, Art and Government. To follow 
the author’s development of the theme, we shall 
cite passages from the various chapters. 

Says Dr. Vogt, “The cultured person is one who 
inwardly and outwardly belongs to a society the 
total form of which may be called a culture.” It is 
evident from this that the chief concern is with 
society, and that no person can be cultured with 
partially severed or imperfect relations with some 
culture existing in society. In his definition of 
societal culture, Dr. Vogt accepts and uses through- 
out the book that of James Feibleman, “the actual 
selection of some part of possible human behaviour 
considered in its effect upon materials made ac- 
cording to the demands of an implicit dominant 
ontology, and modified by the total environment.” 
(Italics mine) In other words, some ideational 
structure concerning the nature of total reality 
must have widespread acceptance, and actions 
must be performed in accord with that structure, 
before a culture can be achieved. Further, Dr. Vogt 
maintains that religion supplies this essential in- 
gredient of culture, and that religion is the “chief 
source both of cultural order and of cultural varia- 
tion”. He suggests that a person may be culti- 
vated, but never cultured, until this “implicit 
dominant ontology” is manifest in his belief and 
action. “Quite simply, a cultured person is one 


*Cult and Culture by V. Ogden Vogt, the Macmillan Company 
New York, Price $3.25. 
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A Report on Dr. Voght’s “Cult and Culture} 


who belongs to a culture. He does not merely lq 
in it, it lives in him. He belongs to it deeply au 
genuinely. Naturally, unconsciously, profound] 
he manifests the major traits and attitudes of } 
societal culture.” | 

The role of philosophy is that of determining tf 
forms that come forth from the social proceg 
“A nation must make up its mind before it ca 
make up its morals.” As to what philosophy 
be becoming the dominant ontology, the auth 
suggests the ‘‘conceptions of Process, of Unity at 
of Order.” In sketching the outlines of such 
philosophy the names of Whitehead and Hartshor: 
appear repeatedly. 

The defects of our present economic and com 
mercial practices are gently noted, with a mind 
fairness, and the role of religion in them is identifi 
as “to demand from commerce adherence to # 
spirit of humane justice, . . . (and) to supply / 
commerce the spirit of creative vigor. This functic 
religion performs not by pronouncements abo 
morals but by the public worship of its cult, 
more accurately, should perform. Primitive mz 
performed the rites of religion in the belief that t 
were necessary to the fertility of nature. T. 
modern church has lost the belief, and abandone 
the rites. Probably, however, it is literally tr 
no rites, no fertility. What makes men work? . . 
In the long run it is a sense of the importance of tk 
work, not merely to them and their families bt 
total importance, importance to mankind and 1 
God. Only religion can give this.sense. It may | 
literally true, no rites, no productivity.” Here y 
come upon an idea which has been largely lost o 
of the whole Protestant tradition, the immedia‘ 
efficacy of worship. If we wish to identify th 
reason for half-empty churches, we might well loc 
more closely at this expression of the need for wo 
ship, and compare our barren intellectual muscl 
stretching with this vital concept. 

The aestheticism of the author is most fully a) 
parent, in the long (and interesting) chapter a 
“Culture and Art” in which an analysis of mode 
art, somewhat reminiscent of that found in 7, 
Crisis of Our Age by Sorokin. It is designed to d 
fend the dual role of art as a source of stability ar 
creativity. Art is both an indicator of our cultur: 
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usion and a finger beginning to point to the 
1 of a new and greater culture. 
he future relation between Church and State 
iggested in this: “That church will best correct 
faulty justice of government which most 
‘ly sees the changing revelations of its own 
dhetic light. That church will best sustain the 
e in its task of outer political order which most 
ectly affords for citizens the integrity of an 
r spiritual order.” 
he concluding chapter of the first section is 
ie Primacy of the Cult, and is devoted to ad- 
cing the proposition that the cult of religion, its 
ship, is its central and most important function 
feature. “The cult is central in religion not 
, historically but also logically. This is because 
; the cult which contains, organizes and gives 
ct to all the elements of religion. Religion 
rywhere is comprised of intellectual and moral 
emotional meanings. None of these can stand 
1e. The action which gives them mutual support 
‘composes them into a total fabric of religion is 
cult.” The proposition maintains that the cult 
worship is given its power because: “the ritual 
; of the cult have or are thought to have actual 
sctive practical effects”; “in the cult . . . all 
factors of men’s life are surveyed for appraisal 
relative arrangement”; “it is by and through 
cult that religious ideas and moral ideals are 
sn popular force and currency. This is because 
worship they are not only stated in bare prose 
also sung and symbolized”; “‘it is enjoyed”; 
produces for the individual that inner spiritual 
er which is necessary to outer political order.” 
‘he second section of the book, Critical, covers 
und with which most are familiar, the lack of 
ty in racial, religious, educational, economic, 
cational and intellectual facets of life. 
intellectual facets of life. 
t is suggested that the healing of these splits 
| the creation of a saving culture will come 
ough religion. To make this conclusion more 
eptable, a distinction is made between form and 
tent in religion; and the author seeks to uphold 
notion that while content varies, form, i. e. “the 
tern of spiritual experience and activity”, is 
versal. Obviously then, the thing that will save 
gion from rejection is a cult without a content, 
with symbols sufficiently vague to fit any wor- 
yper’s own orientation. But this is not possible. 
srefore, we must have a theology, or at least an 
plicit dominant ontology”. The author sets 
-h his own “‘new pantheism’’, a belief that will 
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find echoes in the hearts of most liberals, as a sort 
of least common denominator which can be embel- 
lished at will by the individual believer. ‘The cult 
of religion, the actions of attention and acceptance, 
of thanksgiving and review and dedication which 
comprise the form of all religion, must set forth a 
content of beliefs about nature and all of life. To 
begin with, that content may well include these 
simple but far-reaching affirmations: That all 
being is one, that this universal life is an actual 
operation of perpetual energy perpetually making 
forms of order, that the object of man’s worship is 
thus Reality itself, the whole of it, that both human 
duty and human hope are defined by accord with 
that Reality. 

One can only wonder in what symbols and words 
such a faith will be couched to give the emotional 
stimulus and impact of the old words of Augustine, 
“Thou hast made us for Thyself, and our hearts 
are restless, until they find their rest in Thee,” and 
yet not repel some who reject any theistic expres- 
sions. Or, how vague can you get without becoming 
completely fog-bound? 

The book ends with some interesting practical 
suggestions of ceremonies for special functions, such 
as Vocation Day, to assert the ‘“‘value to the entire 
community of the work of every lawyer or rail- 
roader or engineer, or whomever it was.” 

This is a provocative book, perhaps leaning 
toward the aesthetic overly much, but at least 
seeking a complete religious view on our current 
cultural chaos and proposing the religious solution 
to it, as it may be read out of the past in anthro- 


pology, history and psychology. 


The Tufts School of Religion 
and the Universalist Church 


William Wallace Rose 


HE TUFTS SCHOOL OF RELIGION, as a 

beneficiary of the Tufts College Second Century 
Fund Campaign, is now engaged in an effort to 
improve its service in training ministers and church 
workers. The chief emphasis is upon a larger endow- 
ment for faculty salaries and more adequate scholar- 
ship assistance for students. The campaign was 
endorsed by the General Assembly of The Univer- 
salist Church of America held in. Portland, Maine, 
in August 1951. 


Objectives of the Campaign 


The slogan of the Tufts Second Century Fund 
Campaign is “For a Better, not a Bigger Tufts.” 
The effort in the School of Religion is in harmony 
with this slogan, meaning that every cent contri- 
buted will be used for extending instruction and for 
aiding students. No building or plant projects are 
included. Further, contributions are for endow- 
ment, income only to be used. The School of 
Religion pledge cards provide for designating con- 
tributions for three specific purposes: (a) McCol- 
lester Professorship. (b) Faculty salary endow- 
ment. (c) Scholarships. The Alumni of the School 
have launched the campaign with the goal of raising 
$25,000.00 themselves by June 1952. 

The campaign is for three years. The total future 
needs of the School of Religion for the more adequate 
training of ministers are: The McCollester Professor- 
ship $75,000.00; Faculty salary endowment $75,- 
000.00; Scholarship endowment $100,000.00 

In promoting its campaign the Tufts School of 
Religion is turning to Universalist churches and 
Universalists. This is the natural thing to do for it 
is difficult to find a Universalist church which does 
not have among its list of ministers a number who 
graduated from Tufts. The following pragraphs 
indicate the close relationship of the Tufts School of 
Religion to the Universalist Church and its out- 
standing service in providing Universalist ministers. 


Tufts Leads in Graduates Ordained by the 
_ Universalist Church 


Since its founding in 1869, the Tufts School of 
Religion has an outstanding record in graduating 
Universalist ministers. As one example of this 
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leadership, a study of the list of ordinations in 
Universalist Church over the last quarter cen 
shows that Tufts has maintained a comman 
lead in the number of graduates (receiving BL 
STB degrees) who have been ordained into 
ministry of the Universalist Church. A tabula 
follows: 


Total ordained 1926-51 155 
Graduates of Tufts 58 
Graduates of St. Lawrence ay 
Graduates of other schools 13 
Ordained without graduation 47 


Tega 

The last half of the period, 1939-51 including 

war years, shows only little change in the rela 
number ordained or in the distribution: 


Total ordained 1939-51 75 
Graduates of Tufts 31 
Graduates of St. Lawrence lee 

- Graduates of other schools 10 
Ordained without graduation 17 


ee os 

In addition to this impressive contribution to 
leadership of the Universalist Church, during 
period twenty-eight Tufts graduates have b 
ordained into the Unitarian ministry, a number 
whom are serving as ministers in Universalist o 
federated Universalist-Unitarian churches. 


Generous Assistance Provided for Unive 
Students 


The Tufts School of Religion provides scholarsh’ 
and other assistance for all Universalist stude 
With changed conditions, however, the income fr 
scholarship funds goes a lesser distance in meeti 
demands. For a number of years the trustees 
Tufts College have significantly voted funds 
supplement the scholarship income, enabling t 
assistance to Universalist students to continue. 
with rising costs in college education, extensive 
creases in scholarship funds must be made if 
needs of students are to be met. 


Deans of Tufts School of Religion Have B 
Prominent in the Universalist Church 


The first dean of theSchool was Dr. Thomas Feffe 
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Sawyer, who after declining the presidencies of 
s, St. Lawrence and Lombard, accepted the 
msibility of guiding the training of ministers 
afts at the age of sixty-five and remained active 
wo decades. 
*. Charles Hall Leonard, the second dean, joined 
Sawyer’s faculty when the School opened in 
. He was well-known for his outstanding work 
1e Church of the Redeemer, Chelsea, Massa- 
etts, where in a large church and a Sunday 
iol of over five hundred members, he instituted 
dren’s Sunday which has been widely adopted 
1 churches. 
r, Lee S. McCollester was the third dean. From 
to 1912, he was the prominent pastor of the 
rch of Our Father in Detroit, Michigan. His 
; and his church gained a wide reputation for 
ership in liberal religion. He served as board 
\ber, and president of The Universalist Church 
merica for seventeen years, 1906-1923. Through 
nfluence, the Crane Chapel, Crane Library and 
her Arcade were erected at Tufts. Many of the 
les on Universalism appearing in current en- 
»pedias were written by him. 
r. Clarence R. Skinner, who became dean in 1933, 
an outstanding leader in advocating the social 
el. His Social Implications of Universalism, pub- 
d in 1910 was the first of his books stating’ the 


fundamental philosophy of Universalism. His later 
volumes, Liberalism Faces the Future, Human Nature 
and the Nature of Evil, A Religion for Greatness, 
have deservedly placed him with Murray and 
Ballou as a leading theologian of the Universalist 
Church. 

The present dean, Dr. Fohn M. Ratcliff, was a 
member of the board of the national youth organi- 
zation, (Y.P.C.U.) in 1919. His other offices include 
president of the General Sunday School Association, 
secretary of The Universalist Church of America, 
and superintendent of Universalist Churches in 
Massachusetts. His Wakefield Plan, and Lifting 
Life to a Religious Level, were widely read,and con- 
tributions to volumes soon to be published include 
Universalism and Labor, and The Universe Speaks 
to Man—Pre sentation of the Teaching of Universalists. 

To these may be added the members of the Tufts 
faculty and the hundreds of ministers who studied 
at Tufts, who have and are providing significant 
leadership in Universalist churches. It is expected 
that grateful Universalists everywhere will respond 
to this appeal to strengthen the work of training 
ministers in the Universalist Church. Contribu- 
tions and pledges may be given to your minister, 
or sent directly to the Tufts College School of Re- 
ligion, Miner Hall, Tufts College, Medford 55, Mass. 


* *e * 


ON MAKING CRITICISM 


person who feels he is aggrieved has a right to 
cize in order that the grievance may be cor- 
ed. This is democratic procedure. 
e should always make his criticism humbly for 
e is a chance he may be wrong. He may not 
w all the facts nor fully understand them. 
he criticism should never involve condemna- 
, but should be an attempt to share one’s con- 
and seek a satisfactory solution through 
erstanding and working together. 
e should remember that he is dealing with 
ons like himself, persons who are sensitive to 
-and who are very likely doing their best as far 
hey can see, and persons who may be tempor- 
r upset by personal problems, but who are 
ng to do their work and take pride in it. 
emember people respond much more quickly 
ppreciation than to condemnation. Your ends 
be better served and more quickly achieved if 
will work with and not against the other. 
er assume he is opposed to the thing you want. 
emember your own personality is a complex one 
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and you may be motivated by hidden impulses 
within you of which you may not even be aware 
and which are unrelated to persons and_ things 
criticized. Thus, you may be unconsciously crit- 

icizing yourself because of hidden guilt feelings. 
And finally — and you may write this down as 
Divine Law — only he who loves may criticize. 
The truth, even, may be spoken only in love. Until 
you have disciplined yourself to a genuine concern 
for and appreciation of the other person, either 
withhold your criticism or seek out some disinter- 
ested person to act for you, some understanding 
and sympathetic person who will be concerned 
equally for you and for the ones you would criticize. 
— Freperick L. Harrison 


HELP FOR SPANISH PRISONERS.— Luis 


Padilla Nervo, president of the United Nations 
General Assembly, has privately informed Mexican 
friends that as soon as his duties permit, he intends 
to press at the Paris Assembly for liberation of 
thirty-four men now held in Spanish prisons for 
their part in leading the late strikes for better 
living conditions. (WP) 
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Gezork 
(continued from page 77) 
have theit.Golden Calf, and they are being led to 
dance before it. This central myth is indispensable 
to the totalitarian state. 

The second characteristic of the totalitarian state 
is that it makes itself the sole and supreme arbiter 
of what is true or false. The infallibility of the 
Supreme Pontiff is proclaimed and belief in it is 
rigorously enforced. Hitler could not be wrong, 
Stalin is always right. The fundamentalist of 
orthodox Naziism or Marxism has much in common 
with the rabid Bible fundamentalist. Both say: 
—‘‘Whatever in any way seems to contradict or 
deny ‘anything in our Creed, must be false and 
therefore must be fought to the last breath.” 
Science is subordinated to the orthodox doctrine of 
the totalitarian state. Thus in Nazi Germany, 
books were being written on Race by respectable 
scientists, and doctrines were actually expounded 
in the lecture halls of the universities that are 
known by every American high school student to 
be utterly false and ridiculous. Thus in Soviet 
Russia today, history is being continuously ad- 
justed to the party line. Trotsky who certainly 
played a much more important role in the Bolshevik 
revolution than Stalin, is hardly mentioned today 
in histories of the revolution. The Russian scientist 
must be continuously on the alert that his researches 
do not lead him astray from the orthodox doctrine, 
or rather, what at every particular moment is being 
decreed from above to be the orthodox Marxian 
doctrine. 

In similar manner, the totalitarian state deter- 
mines what is good or evil, right or wrong. Ethics, 
too, become the handmaiden of the Powers that 
reign supreme. Thus in Hitler’s Germany: what 
served the German community was right; what, 
in the interpretation of the leaders, hurt it, was 
evil in itself. The literal destruction of millions of 
Jews, since in the interest of the Nordic race and 
the German people, was in itself a good. Similarly, 
Probrashaski, one of the early Marxist ideologists, 
maintains: “‘the Ethics of the Present is nothing but 
a collection of all that is useful to the proletariate.” 
The only ethical absolute, then, in totalitarianism, 
is: Whatever serves the Cause, 1.e., the realization 
of the proclaimed and believed myth, is good. 
Whatever hurts or hinders it, is evil. 


Conflict with Universal Religion Inevitable 


From all that has been said it should be abund- 
antly clear that totalitarianism makes all the claims 
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of a universal religion. The totalitarian 
assumes the right to be the sole and final inj 
preter of the meaning of existence. While Hob 
speaking of the state, calls it a Mortal God, ass 
ing that it is still subject to the authority of 
Immortal and Transcendent God, the mod 
totalitarian state does not recognize such limitati 
It assumes absolute authority, and it makes 
claim upon man’s total and complete allegiar 
It arrogates to itself the role of God in the mod 
world. 

It should be clear that a conflict between s 
claims and the claims of any universal religior 
inevitable. Let me speak from here on, not get 
ally about religion, but specifically ‘about t 
religion in whose midst the modern totalitar 
movements have arisen: Christianity. As I saic 
conflict is here inevitable. For Christianity, t 
is a totalitarianism. It demands total surrendef 
the God Whom it proclaims as Lord and King 
all life. “Thou shalt have no other gods bef 
me,” speaks the God of the Christian Faith. 
other totalitarian claims are, therefore, from 
Christian point of view, idolatries, and there ¢ 
be no compromise, no peace with them. 
totalitarian state, from the Christian perspecti 
is modern man’s rebellion against God, fo 
promises man, like the serpent in Eden, “TI 
shalt be like God.” 

The totalitarian leaders of our time, whether 
Nazi Germany or in Communist Russia, have s 
this irreconcilable conflict between their ideol¢ 
and the Christian Faith very clearly, and have a 
accordingly. Whatever compromises they 
willing to make for the sake of immediate obj 
tives, their ultimate goal has always been clear 
them: the annihilation of the Christian Faith. 

By what means have they attempted to achie 
this goal? In the limit of this paper, it is impossi 
to deal with all the various situations which ha 
arisen in totalitarian societies. As an illustratio 
brief resume of the developments in Soviet Rus 
may suffice. And a careful comparative st 
would reveal that the main trends are strikin 
similar, whether in Hitler’s Germany, or in Stalt 
Russia, or in Mao’s China. 

There were at the beginning of the Soviet 
in Russia two factions among the leaders, rep 
senting two divergent views concerning the rig 
attitude toward religion: the first maintained t 
religion would crumble away of itself, after havi 
been deprived of the state’s political, and the be 
geois’ economic support. Therefore it should 
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- alone to die by itself. The other faction main- 
aed that Christianity, like any other religion 
uld have to be fought with all available means, 
-ause its continued existence would endanger the 
ure of the Communist order. The strategy of 
: Soviet leaders over the past thirty years has 
“illated between these two views. The first and 
ger of this period, from 1917 to 1938, was one of 
sressive hostility toward religion and open perse- 
4on of it. Church buildings were confiscated for 
sorts of reasons, articles of religious veneration 
re purposely desecrated, monasteries were liqui- 
ted, religious instruction was forbidden, bishops, 
ests and ministers were-imprisoned, deported to 
seria, or executed, those members of the clergy 
‘© remained at liberty, were treated as inferior 
izens. At the same time, a very active anti- 
igious propaganda, financed by government 
ans, was carried on. The brunt of these attacks 
s primarily directed toward two religious groups: 
> Orthodox Church of Russia because of its close 
s with the old defeated Czarist regime, and the 
yman Catholic Church because of its allegiance to 
authority outside of the Russian orbit: the Pope 
Rome. 
But this strategy of a frontal attack upon religion 
d its institutions was changed almost over night 
0 one of tolerance. The change took place in the 
mmer of 1939, shortly before the outbreak of the 
cond World War. Doubtless it was motivated 
t by any change of heart on the part of Stalin 
d-his colleagues, but by political opportunism. 
1ese men realized that a nation, fighting for its 
ry life against an attack from without, could not 
‘ord to be divided within by ideological conflicts. 
1ey also had come to realize that Christianity in 
issia possessed much more vitality than they had 
eviously assumed; and last but not least, they 
ought, that if they made peace with the Church, 
ey could actually use the latter to strengthen the 
hting morale of the people. Thus, suddenly, 
ti-religious propaganda became much milder and 
mewhat more respectful. Trials against members 
the clergy were stopped. Church buildings, 
1ich had been confiscated, were returned to their 
shtful use. Theological seminaries were re-opened, 
ligious literature was permitted to be printed. 
iis toleration of religion must not be mistaken, 
wever, for what we would call religious freedom. 
sligious propaganda, outside of the church build- 
gs, and religious education outside of the family, 
e practically impossible. Even the mildest con- 
ctions would be regarded as treason and punished 
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accordingly. And there is no sign whatever, that 
the high leadership of the Communist party has 
abandoned even by one iota its basic atheistic, anti- 
Christian attitude. The recent toleration is merely 
a matter of expediency, and may be changed into. 
open and full persecution at any time. 

Still another fact of great importance must be 
mentioned here. The masters of the Kremlin have 
realized that they can use the Church for their own 
political purposes, not only within their own domain 
of power, but also beyond it. Thus, after having 
established a sure and firm control over the highest 
dignitary of the Russian Orthodox Church, the 
Patriarch of Moscow, they have him make every 
effort to induce Russian and Greek Orthodox 
churches all over the world, to recognize him as 
their spiritual and ecclesiastical head. Thus the 
dictator of Russia, while using with one hand the 
various Communist parties in all parts of the world 
for the purpose of his global strategy, uses, in a 
consummate demonstration of cynicism, with the 
other hand organized religious forces, which deep 
in his heart he must despise and abhor, for the same 
purposes. 


Confused Christians 


As I pointed out before, the totalitarian leaders 
have from the beginning seen this irreconcilable 
conflict between their ideology and the Christian 
Faith very clearly. That cannot be said of many 
Christians. In Germany, e.g., there were many 
Christians in the liberal as well as in the conservative 
traditions, who either did not see, or purposely 
closed their eyes to the dangers which the totali- 
tarian state meant to their faith. The liberals of 
the religio-historical school, who saw in the Chris- 
tian Movement simply the spiritualization of great 
ethnic and sociological forces, made ingenious 
attempts to proclaim the totalitarian ideology and 
state as a new outbreak of spiritual vitality; many 
of them actually believed that Naziism would wash 
away elements alien to the German, Nordic soul, 
and would usher in a truly Germanic form of 
Christianity. This Movement, called Deutsche 
Christen, to which at first many hundreds, if not 
thousands of German evangelical ministers be- 
longed, had only a short period of bloom, and 
quickly revealed its inner emptiness, and thus 
collapsed. On the other hand, among conservative 
Christians, there were many, who sensed the anti- 
Christian character of the Nazi Movement, but, 
corrupted by pietistic otherworldliness, they at- 
tempted to escape into an ivory tower Christianity, 
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withdrawing.as much as possible from the affairs of 
the world and emphasizing the necessity of waiting 
in patience, and if not avoidable, in suffering, for 
the coming of God’s Kingdom. Some of them said, 
as Athanasius in the fourth century when Julian 
Apostata tried to revive the ancient pagan religion 
and to suppress Christianity: Nubicula est, trans- 
ibit: It is only a little cloud, it will pass. Others 
believed and preached that the Last Times were 
approaching, and that Christians had better things 
to do than to concern themselves with civil liberties, 
social questions, and political movements. 

Then there were and are those many Christians 
who found and find it hard to realize that they are 
facing an anti-Christian State. They cannot easily 
dissociate themselves from the long, thousand years 
old tradition of a close association of Church and 
State, as it had been established in so many of the 
countries of Europe. The State had rendered lip 
service to the Christian Faith. The prince often had 
been officially a Protector of the Church. The 
State had subsidized the Church. And the Church, 
in its turn, had reciprocated with certain services. 
To realize that the State had now turned godless, in 
fact, that it had proclaimed itself a God, demanding 
worship to grasp that was not easy for many 
Christians. And there were also some very realistic 
considerations of ecclesiastical existence involved; 
the whole financial structure of the Church was 
dependent upon this close and co-operative relation 
with the State. The State held the purse strings, 
and it was a big temptation to hold on as long as 
possible to the old pattern, hoping against hope 
that things might still iron themselves out, or that 
some great change would take place. Thus the 
Vatican made its deals with Mussolini and Hitler, 
and the evangelical churches in Germany tried to 
work out some scheme of cooperation with the 
Nazi State, and the hierarchy of the Orthodox 
Church in Russia today appears to have arrived 
at a very good understanding with Stalin, whom it 
addresses in a most fawning fashion. Are such 
agreements surrenders of the Christian conscience 
before the totalitarian idolatry, or are they in the 
area of unavoidable compromises which evcry 
Christian living in this world has to make? It is 
very hard to render an over-all general verdict on 
that question. 


There are also those among Christian leaders 


who see in the contemporary events much more 
than a change from democracy to totalitarianism. 
They see in these revolutionary events the great 
and unavoidable, yes, justifiable processes of social 
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transformation. They have come to believe t 
Western liberalistic-capitalistic society is in a sta 
of moral, spiritual, and social decay, and that G 
Himself is somehow at work in the great revo 
tionary changes of our time. They feel, therefot 
although being aware of the great dangers in tht 
claims and demands of the totalitarian state, thal 
they have no right to refuse to cooperate with it} 
to attack it from the Christian perspective, 
must let it do the work of transformation to whigl 
it is called in this historical movement. One of tht 
most distinguished theologians of Europe, Josepl 
Hromadka of Czeckoslovakia belongs in this cate} 
gory. Only a year ago he wrote: “The Commu 
controlled regime may, with a sinister inner logig 
drive our life into the straight-jacket of a poli¢ 
state and a totalitarian system. However, I believt 
in the possibility of another alternative that tl 
Christian heritage and witness may prove to be 
transforming power and keep the new socialistic gf 
communistic order from spiritual stagnation af 
impotence.” That Hromadka is sincere and 
motivated by interests of personal or ecclesiasti¢ 
security is, at least to me, certain. But was 
hope an illusion? Might he, today, a brief yee 
later, have to give a different appraisal of the sit 
ation from the recent experience of the church 
his own country? We do not know. I cann 
help comparing Hromadka today with Niemoel 
in Germany, fifteen years ago. He too, saw in th 
Nazi Movement at first the bearer of a justifiabt 
social and political movement destined perhaps, 
he hoped, to liberate the German people and — 
lead it to its rightful place in the world. Thus @ 
first, with genuine sincerity, he supported it. But 
the moment came when he had to realize that th 
movement was anti-Christian. Will that momer 
come also for Hromadka with regard to the con 
munistic state? Has it, perhaps, come alread 
We do not know. 
From all this we see that the most difficult que: 
tion for the Christian conscience with regard to th 
totalitarian state is this: Where, at which exa 
point, does the justified demand for power on th 
part of any state transgress its rightful limits, a 
become totalitarian? At which point, therefo: 
does Christian obedience to the state, and willin 
and responsible cooperation with it in all its man 
fold tasks, stop, and change into non-obedience, ¢ 
even passive or active resistance to that state 
There is no simple or clear-cut answer to that que: 
tion. Circumstances in every situation are diffe 
ent, and it can only be said that the individu 
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istian must make his decision according to the 
ates of his conscience. For me, opposition to 
Nazi movement began ten years before Hitler 
imed power in Germany; for a brother-in-law of 
e, who is as sincere a Christian as | try to be, 
lid not begin until five years after Hitler had 
amed power. I believe that it is a cause for 
uine shame and repentance on the part of many 
‘istian leaders in Germany that they did not 
ick the principles of totalitarianism as soon as 
y became apparent — and that was to my under- 
aiding long before Hitler came into power — but 
t their resistance began only after the State had 
nly attacked the Church. 


How Shall the Christian Fight? 


Yot less difficult is the other question for the 
‘istian: Having recognized the totalitarian and 
refore anti-Christian character of the regime 
ler which he lives, what methods of resistance or 
ance shall and can he use? Here, again, there is 
vide difference of opinion and practice. Some 
tistian leaders in Germany, behind a cloak of 
ward submission to the state, tried in their 
toral ministry and their preaching from the 
pit to open the eyes of their people to a realiza- 
1 of the anti-Christian tendency and goal of the 
re. That is the method that many Christian 
Jers now in Eastern Europe use again as they 
: another totalitarianism. Others spoke and 
ite in open defiance, like Pastor Niemoeller, and 
‘e silenced in prisons or concentration camps. 
| others were constrained by their Christian 
sciences to commit acts of sabotage, or actual 
lence, like the Christian men who were involved 
the attempt upon Hitler’s life in July 1944, and 
ing, paid with their lives. 

“here can be today no doubt that the Christian 
ks in Hitler-Germany grew stronger and more 
ermined as they increasingly realized the anti- 
tistian character of the regime; and if the Nazi 
ime had survived the Second World War, it still 
ald have had a terrific internal struggle on its 
ids against the widely awakened Christian con- 
mce. The same may well be true today in 
stern Europe. While, as it has been so often in 
‘ory, ecclesiastical leaders make compromises 
h the enemy in order to save their positions or 
ir institutions, the Faith may be kept alive, and 
eed be restored to new vitality by the humble 
t, the faithful few, the saving remnant, out of 
ose midst, through storm, and turmoil, and 
fering, a new Reformation may be born. 
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Can we, as Americans, derive some lessons from 
all this for ourselves? We, who enjoy economic, 
political, and religious freedom as few other peoples 
in the world today? I believe we can. 

For one thing, /et us be aware, that every state 
carries within itself a continuous temptation toward 
totalitarianism. Although democratic states may 
have better and stronger safeguards against that 
peril than others, yet they, too, are not immune from 
it, especially in such times of great stress and tension 
as the ones through which we live. 

Therefore, although the Christian attitude toward 
the state will be one of obedience, it will always 
have to be a reserved, watchful, and conditional 
obedience. Whenever the state, or any other insti- 
tution, makes demands upon the Christian which 
go against his conscience, he will have to speak his 
“No” and take upon himself the results of his 
decision. It is well for us to remember the words of 
Martin Luther, spoken in 1521 at the Diet of 
Worms, in the face of all the powerful of state and 
church: “My conscience, my conscience is bound 
by the Word of God. Unless convinced of error by 
clear argument of reason, I will not and cannot 
recant. Here I stand, I can do no other, God 
help me.” 

What happened there, has happened again and 
again in history. It is a fact worth pondering that 
the main resistance to the totalitarian evil of our 
time has come not from the universities, or the 
laboratories of the scientists, nor from the corpora- 
tions nor the labor unions, but from those motivated 
by religious Faith. It is one of my strongest con- 
victions that a secularized democracy will have a 
poor chance to withstand totalitarianism. Only 
they can be true champions of freedom, who have 
become servants of a cause which transcends all 
human causes. 


MUNICH — Excellent co-operation between 
Catholics and Protestants in Germany has been 
shown in many parts of the country, but the move- 
ment has been given an extra impetus through a 
meeting of the Bavarian Association of Catholic 
Clergy. The Association announced that an agree- 
ment had been reached with the Union of Evan- 
gelical Pastors, providing for peaceful relations and 
increased co-operation. In Dusseldorf, a Catholic 
weekly has asked its readers to contribute gifts 
toward repairing damage done to the Protestant 
retreat at Hasensprungmuhle, in the Rhineland, 
which was severely injured by storms. A substantial 
amount was received. (WP) | 
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Reactions Of Our Readers 


APPRECIATION OF ZIEGLER AND PATTON 


To the Editor: 

Procrastination seems to be one of the joys of retire- 
ment, and perhaps it is one of the factors which aids in 
keeping me so busy that I seem not quite able to do all 
the things that pile up ahead of me, when they should 
be done. However, this trait has done me a good turn. 

I had intended writing you at once, after perusing the 
December issue of the Leader, to say that I thought it 
one of the best numbers you have ever published. But 
now comes the January issue with that remarkable and 
thought provoking article by Angus MacLean, The Mes- 
sage is the Method, and the splendid and optimistic sym- 
posium by Dr. Cummins, his staff members and auxil- 
iary bodies, setting forth accomplishments and plans for 
the future, which make us all proud. 

Yet the most thrilling feature, to my way of thinking, 
was the presentation or two opposing et one, 
that very clear statement of Kenneth Patton, Why I 4m 
Not a Christian (so clear that we know exactly where he 
stands), and the article by Albert Ziegler, Christian 
Universalism. Never, so far as I can recall, have these 
two philosophies been so clearly expounded, and their 
differences clarified. I wish to pay tribute to Albert 
Ziegler for his timely and discerning delineation of Uni- 
versalism which most of us consider to be the true genius 
of the denomination which we believe in and love. 

J. AvBert Rosinson 
Brunswick, Maine 


HIGH PRAISE FOR MISS FOLSOM 
To the Editor: 


I am enclosing check, three dollars, to renew my sub- 
scription to The Leader. The rest is to help with the ex- 
penses of publishing such a fine liberal church paper. 

My church is in fase Liberty, Michigan, but when in 
Florida, I have the privilege of being a member of Ida 
Folsom’s congregation in The Church of the Good Shep- 
herd, Tarpon Springs. No Universalist in Florida even 
for a short time should miss attending this little church 
of our denomination. The Inness pictures, which are 
there, are very fine, but the simple dignity, the gracious- 
ness and charm of Ida Folsom as she preaches a thought- 
provoking and soul-stirring sermon is well-worth many 
miles of travel in this state of sunshine. Don’t miss this 
pleasure if you come to Florida. What she has done here 
is almost unbelievable. 


Indian Rock, Florida 


Mrs. Witui1aM B. ArKsay 


NEWS OF OUR CHURCH AT HOME AND 
ABROAD 


To the Editor: 

Enclosed check is for the renewal of The Christian 
Leader. 

I think that this is the one hundred and twenty-fifth 
year, perhaps more, that it has been in the family. My 
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first remembrance of it is as The Gospel Banner. 
present form and name could not be improved. 
The printed articles give many interesting reports 0) 
the fine work our church is doing at home and abroaii 
Success in the work of the following years. 
Hattie Cary Day 

Stoughton, Massachusetts 


A SUBSCRIBER FOR THREE QUARTERS OF | 
CENTURY 


To the Editor: 
I think I sent my first subscription to the Leader bath 

in 1887 or 1888. 
Through all the years since, it has been one of the me 

helpful things of my life and I am on the last half of mj 


ninetieth year. 
Mrs. F. E. Cuagi 
Concord, N. H. 


A MINISTER AND HIS JOB 


To the Editor: 

The dismissal of the Rev. George Abbe from | 
Annisquam Church places a responsibility on ev 
minister and church of the denomination. 

First, we ought to have the fullest information ab 
the case, and secondly, if we are persuaded, as I am pé 
suaded, that an injustice has been done to Mr. Abbe, 
must give him some practical assistance. 

If a minister may be thrown out of his pulpit at 
hour’s notice without further opportunity to speak fr 
it and if he may be deprived of his livelihood and 
rest of us not care about it, it must leave any individ 
Universalist little faith in the strength and integrity 
his denomination. As a denomination we are mora 
bound to assist any minister arbitrarily deprived of 
livelihood and I propose that the leaders of the deno: 
nation so take action. 

If we cannot support our denomination when if 
struck at its very heart, what is left for us to defend 


. Ernest H. SoMMERFE 
Springfield, Mass. 


REMEMBER THE CHRISTIAN LEADER IN 
YOUR WILL 


In so doing, you make a perpetual contribution 
the teaching of Universalism. 

“I give and bequeath to The Universalist Publishir 
House for the support of The Christian Leader tl 


For further information, write to 


Emerson Hugh Lalone, 108 Massachusetts Avent 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


The Christian 
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E NEW MAN 

By Maurice Nicoli_. 
Hermitage House, New York 
Price $3.00 

‘he author would not object to a 
sription of his book as “esoteric,” 
it is that in all the unfortunate 
notations the term has for the 
tal religionist. Dr. Nicoli is 
sribed as a pioneer in psycholog- 

therapy and retired Harley 
2et specialist. 
‘rom the obviously symbolic 
suage of the parables of Jesus, 
1as built up a consistent symbolic 
ining for all the teachings and 
nts in the Gospels. It is difficult 
decide if he believes that the 
le is a fiction entirely written in 
abolic form, or if the events did 
e place, but as a kind of living 
able, with human lives used by 
d in a kind of mystery play in 
ich there is hidden teaching for 
Nicoli sees man as capable of a 
sychological” growth, brought 
ut by the understanding of the 
er meanings of the Gospels. 
rough repentance, thinking in a 
y area, and the development of 
th, the ability to see and accept 
dence of a non-sensate nature, 
n can find the Kingdom of 
aven, the state of psychological 
fillment. 

—AL.BeERrT F. ZIEGLER 


IE RETURN TO MORALITY 
By Charles W. Tobey 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
Garden City, N. Y. 
Price $2.00 
Following Senator Kefauver’s 
ime in America, this is the second 
ok foisted upon the public by a 
smber of the Senate Crime In- 
stigating Committee. Senator 
bey’s volume of one hundred and 
enty-three pages is indeed slim— 
y way you look at it! This is 
man candle literature. Public 
erest in the subject and the 
icial position of the author cause 
to glow brightly for a bit; but, 
mposed of nothing more lasting, 
will soon vanish in the darkness 
lect. 
The author summarizes the famil- 
- televised revelations of the 
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Senate Crime Investigating Com- 
mittee in various cities and sketches 
the roles played by certain leading 
characters. Senator Tobey is simply 
aghast at the variety and extent of 
the corruption discovered, even 
“proof of definite collusion between 
criminals and public officials,” and 
anxiously asks, “Who is running 
this country, anyway?” Erupting 
under the pressure of “‘righteous 
indignation,” “God’s Angry Man,” 
as he apparently likes to be known, 
overflows in a searing denunciation 
of this wicked generation of Ameri- 
cans. Most people will acknowledge 
the Senator’s wrathful indictment 
well justified. Some will wonder 
about his naive surprise after being 
active on the inside of politics since 
1915. Were the good Senator and 
others in similar positions blind to 
what was building up behind the 
scenes all the time? 

Then, Senator Tobey delves into 
causes and comes up with the famil- 
iar standard brands: war, inade- 
quate schools and churches, lax 

arents, the disintegration of the 

ome, the apathy of the individual, 
lack of self-discipline, concentration 
on material values and, of course, 
the communists. The author asserts 
that all these forces have under- 
mined “the solid rocks of the na- 
tion’s foundation” and have resulted 
in this welter of immorality. 


Finally, the Granite State Senator 
comes up with his solution. We 
Americans must recover “the stal- 
wart strength of our ancestors,” 
et “the ‘feel’ of God back in our 
Fearts,” and sharpen our percep- 
tions to be “able to detect the 
subtle differences btween good and 
evil.” How? Apply “the life and 
teachings of the Master of Men,” 
charges reformer Tobey because, 
uoting Whittier, “But solution 
there is none, save in the rule of 
Christ alone.” Then, remembering 
that not all Americans are even 
nominal Christians, the author notes 
that ‘‘basically, there is not a great 
deal of difference in various religious 
beliefs.” The Senator issues what 
he would designate as a “clarion 
call” for a “widespread moral and 
spiritual awakening,” a “return to 


morality,” as the title of his opus 
indicates. Bless the dear Senator’s 
heart, but doesn’t he know that 
countless citizens have been urging 
a re-birth of American morality for 
a long time? We need leadership to 
show us how to bring it to pass! On 
that score the author is silent. He 
scolds us for our misdeeds, admon- 
ishes us to be good, or else, and lets 
it go at that. 

ew will take issue with what the 
Senator says—as far as he goes! 
But, how he says it is another 
matter! The book is merely an 
elongated stump speech and fervent 
evangelistic sermon combined, a 
superficial hodge-podge of grandiose 
statements and repetition. The 
Senator abounds in stock phrases 
which, however true, become boring 
clichés as he uses them. 

However, anything that will help 
arouse us to the point of doing 
something to cure our serious moral 
delinquencies has value. For that 
reason alone the book deserves to 
be read. 

—BrainarD F. Gipsons 


A FAITH THAT FULFILLS 
By Julius Seelye Bixler 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1951 

Price $2.00 

“Of the making of many books 
there is no end” and much disap- 
pointing reading in the field of 
contemporary religion is a weariness 
to the spirit as well as the flesh. 
But here is a little book by a sound 
philosopher, who is also a sane 
liberal, which stimulates and satis- 
fies. Says Dr. Bixler, “Suffering is 
the central fact of life. The mys- 
teriousness of its extent and its 
distribution poses our darkest prob- 
lems. But the answers, so far as 
they are found, lead not back to- 
ward authority, but forward into a 
productive union of sensitive feeling, 
consistent thought, and remedial 
work.” 

This book which contains the 
text of recent Ayer Lectures at 
Rochester-Colgate is well-worth 
careful reading. 

E.H.L. 
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Association Of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


WHAT’S GOING ON AT THE CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE 
AND CAMPS 


Alfred Cc. Werner 


The Clara Barton Burthplace 
Committee is very happy to an- 
nounce the appointment of Alfred 
C. Werner, Associate Professor Of 
Physical Education, Springfield Col- 
lege, Springfield, Massachusetts, as 
director of The Elliott P. Joslin 
Camp. Mr. Werner is at present on 
Sabbatical leave from Allegheny 
College, Meadville, Pennsylvania, 
where he has been teaching and 
coaching for the past eleven years. 
This year he is working toward the 
Doctor of Physical Education De- 
gree at Springfield College. 

Added to his teaching, he has had 
five years of camping experience, 
and of him the owner of the camp 
where he has served says: “The 
Association of Universalist Women 
and The Elliott P. Joslin Camp will 
be fortunate if they secure the ser- 
vices of Alfred Werner. He has all 
you are looking for in ability, per- 
sonality and experience.” e do 
feel we are most fortunate in findin 
Mr. Werner and look forward wit 
keen appreciation to our 1952 Camp 
Season under his leadership. 

Camps for Diabetic Adults — For 
the first time this summer, the 
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Elliott P. Joslin Camp will extend 
its nine week camp for diabetic boys 
to include a tenth week for diabetic 
young men over sixteen years of age 
and for adults. It may be possible 
to accommodate a limited number 
of married couples. The purpose is 
to provide a happy vacation and at 
the same time accomplish a diabetes 
check-up. 

For several years the Clara Bar- 
ton Birthplace Camp has had a two 
week camp for older young people 
and adults. Under the able leader- 
ship of Mrs. Edward W. Sherman, 
Jr., who returns to us as Camp 
Director for the eighth year, our 
hope is that we can accommodate 
our campers from five to fifteen 
years of age during the eight week 
camp period and make the two 
additional weeks a truly adult camp. 

New camp folders and attractive 
announcements of our Adult Camps 
at North Oxford and Charlton are 
available for the asking. 


PRE-CAMP EVENTS 
At the Joslin Camp 

In late May or early Fune, the 
Joslin Camp will be host to the 
young people of our West Hartford, 
Gloucester, and possibly Abington 
Churches. These young people are 
honest-to-goodness workers. We 
appreciate their help and we like to 
have them enjoy the camp. 

About the middle of Fune, we hope 
the newly organized Association of 
Universalist Men will hold a two 
day meeting at the Joslin Camp. 


At the Clara Barton Birthplace and 
Camp 

Work Camps — For Universalist 
ministers sometime 
spring. The camp benefits greatly 
from their visit. 

Fune 11-14 — The Clara Barton 
Birthplace Committee. Members 
come with work clothes, portable 
sewing machines and other para- 
ts ia to inventory and mend 

edding; to make final arrangements 
for the Flag Day program, and to 
do all sorts of needed jobs. 


in the late 


period of activity. 


Fune 14 — Flag Day. Wea 

lanning a short program dedicat. 
ing the newly renovated kitchen if 
the birthplace of Clara Barton. — 
is a lovely room, full of the charm 
yesteryears. There will be the usu 
picnic lunch, and visitation of bo 
camp sites, with a short program 
the Joslin Camp. 
Camp Openings— | 
The Elliott P. Joslin Camp — Jui 
22) 

The Clara Barton Birthpla 
Camp — June 29. 

The Clara Barton Birthplace Ca 

— Fune 29 . 


ist Center in Tokyo is not yet com 
pleted, plans are under way for th 
formal dedication of the building i 
the near future. Mrs. Yoshiok 
writes that young trees have bee 
planted which in time will ‘provi¢ 
an attractive screening. Equipmer 
and furnishings are still inadequat 
but the members will not let thi 
interfere with their program. Put 
licity for the new kindergarten ha 
been released with a large enrollmen 
anticipated. Namba, a loyal Uni 
versalist worker for many yea: 
will for the present direct thi 
program. Mrs. ae Fry, who repre 
sents the Service Department i 
Japan, speaks of the lendeleaele 
staff as “a nice group of girls, very 
intelligent and eager to learn. The’ 
are open-minded and thoughtfu 
and very nice with the children.” 

The new rural church of which 
Mr. Shidara is minister is not spe 
cifically an A.U.W. project, but oui 
women will be interested to learn 
that he, too, is anxious to establish 
a kindergarten for children in hi 
area. He pais that by the first of 
April, he will be sufficiently well- 
organized and equipped to meet the 
government standards, for then he 
will receive some financial assistance 
for the very needy children. 

Our Japanese friends are to b 
congratulated for the manner in 
which they have gone forward wit 
their program after such a brie 
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~ Department of Education 


| Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


eee COMMITIEE 
THE LOCAL CHURCH 
vars ago, as a part of the Plan- 
, the organization of the Edu- 
in Committee, what it is and 
: it can do in Universalist 
ches, was set forth, much of the 
: being done on the statement 
Margaret Winchester. 

deally all committees of the 
ch should be regarded as educa- 
il and their correlation cared 
ry a Planning Council. 

Ye ertheless most churches have 
yet become unified in organiza- 
and program and so need a 
mittee charged with the re- 
sibility of carrying forward the 
ae program of the total 
c 


itlined are Values of the Edu- 
mn; Duties of Committee; Who 
uld Serve on the Committee; 
+ the Committee is Appointed; 
r the Committee Gets Started; 
it the Committee Should Ac- 
plish. 
dditional copies of this plan for 
ical Education Committee or 
td, may be obtained in mimeo- 
ihed form from the Department 
\ducation, 16 Beacon Street. 
| states where there are several 
‘ches, it is important that a 
e Board of Education be de- 
ped, preferably with the chair- 
. a member of the State Con- 
‘ion Board of Trustees. Mem- 
to this board should be ap- 
ited not as representatives of 
ous organizational aspects of the 
k, but as people who have a 
ern for the total educational 
slopment of the churches and 
| will give thought and time for 
ining the work. It will be their 
ionsibility to clarify the needs of 
churches, assist in making ma- 
als available for the use of the 
tches, and if possible, secure the 
fessional work of someone who 
give part of full time to field 
k of an educational nature. 
. very important aspect of the 
rd organization on the state 
‘l is the recording evaluation of 
work done in the local church 
co-operation with help available 
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from the Department of Education 
in The Universalist Church of 
America Suggestions as to more 
effective field work of staff members 
from 16 Beacon Street, constructive 
criticism about materials which are 
prepared by the Education staff, 
co-operation regarding the loan 
library, audio-visual aids, and the 
leadership training program can be 
of great help in making the work 
more effective. 

‘Nationally the Department of 
Education is fortunate in having the 
satisfaction of teamwork on the 
part of all the people who are em- 
ployed by the various organizations 
and boards of the church in making 
step by step more effective the 
Universalist Church as an educa- 
tional institution. 

We have a Board which is ap- 
pointed by the chairman, the Rev- 
erend George Lapoint, in co-opera- 
tion with the general superintend- 
ent, Doctor Robert Cummins. The 
are in constant correspondence fit 
people over the country and with 
one another. They meet two or 
three times a year for two days 
time in which the policies of the 
Department are discussed, counsel- 
ing is given to all staff members. 
Virginia Ward, Mary Lillie, Alice 
Harrison and Mrs. J. Russell Bow- 
man, acting director of the Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women, attend 
with the director of the Department. 
Reports are heard and the experi- 
ence and professional insight of 
board members is brought to bear in 
group fashion for the guidance of 
the work. 

It is their responsibility to recom- 
mend a budget for annual adoption, 
to recommend personnel to the 
Board of Trustees for appointment, 
and to share in the interpretation 
of the work to the constituency of 
the church. 

At present functioning commit- 
tees, in the areas in addition to 
leadership training which includes 
the Institute Council, are being de- 
veloped. There will be one in regard 
to field work, another in regard to 
materials which are developed by 
the staff, another in relation to 


audio-visual aids, and another to 
assist with the loan library. Mem- 
bers of the Board at present, in 
addition to thé chairman, Mr. La- 
eae are: The Rev. Edna P. 

runer, Dr. Angus H. MacLean and 
Mrs. Edgar Wilson. 

Two of the Board members, 
Dr. MacLean and Mrs. Wilson, are 
also members of the Curriculum 
Committee along with Unitarians 
and a representative from the 
Friends and the Congregationalists. 
Theirs is a tremendous respons- 
ibility in the endeavor to act upon 
the basis of a sound philosophy of 
religious education in the prepara- 
tion of practical tools, books and 
materials which can meet more 
fully the needs of people in all age 
levels. 

Organizationally, our first re- 
sponsibility is for the predominantly 
educational aspects in the develop- 
ment of our churches. We try to 
the limit of our time and energy, 
however, to share in the. develop- 
ment of the work in co-operation 
with the Church Extension Board, 
the Department of Service Projects, 
the Department of the Ministry 
and all the work of the church. 

As a concluding part of this writ- 
ing about the importance of or- 
ganization, how it can be done and 
its purpose, let there be this quota- 
tion from the writings of Dr. H. H. 
Giles If New York University in 
The fournal of Educational Soct- 
ology in an article entitled ‘‘Social 
Change and Schools for Demo- 
cracy.. 

“What is described, is a process of 
endless search and endless develop- 
ment of personality through devo- 
tion to the ideal of maximum 
growth of all. It will require, and 
once glimpsed, will attract, the 
boundless devotion and energy 
which can transform hostility into 
curiosity, competition into coopera- 
tion, ignorance into understanding, 
and a narrowing into a freeing 
society. 

If an be done, it shall be done by 


all men in the interest of each man.” 
—Horron CoLsBert 
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News of Churches and Church People 


ANDERSON AND THE ABINGTON UNIVERSALISTS LEND A 
HELPING HAND TO NEIGHBORS IN TROUBLE 


Anderson of Abington 


Eighteen people of five families 
were not only made homeless, but 
also lost all of their clothing and 
household possessions on January 4 
by a disastrous $250,000 fire which 
destroyed an old block where they 
lived in the village of Abington, 
Massachusetts. None of these folk 
had insurance on their goods. 

While many well-meaning people 
were standing around wondering 
what to do for the unfortunates, the 
Rey. Francis Anderson, minister of 
the Universalist Church of Abing- 
ton, went into action. He tele- 
phoned an appeal to the nearby 
Brockton Radio Station for clothes, 
bedding and household goods. He 
opened his church as a receiving 
and sorting station. 

Within half an hour of the tele- 
phone call, Francis had forty re- 
sponses to his age Before 
twenty-four hours had passed, he 
and his people and friendly neigh- 
bors had received and sorted not 
only enough useable goods to outfit 
the fire victims, but also had enough 
left over to run a successful Rum- 
mage Sale, the substantial proceeds 
of which were given to the burned- 
out families. 

Commenting in response to ques- 
tions about his sermon Sunday 


oe 


morning, January 6, when the 
church was still crowded with goods 
to be sold at a second fire benefit 
Rummage Sale, Mr. Anderson said 
the sermon “‘was right there in the 
vestry in piles of goods freely given, 
strengthening our faith in human 
nature.” 


NEW THEOLOGICAL 
STUDENTS AT ST. 
LAWRENCE 

Four new students were admitted 
to the Theological School at St. 
Lawrence University at the opening 
of the Spring semester in February. 
Two are graduate students: Victor 
Sacco, of Astoria, New York, and 
Donald Jacobsen, of New York 
City. Sacco is a graduate of St. 
Lawrence University. Jacobsen is 
a graduate of Hamilton College, and 
has just completed work for a mas- 
ter’s degree in pyschology at Co- 
lumbia. 

One of the undergraduates is 
Richard Eddy Skyes of Canton, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Eidwih Sykes, and 
a grandnephew of Richard Eddy 
Sykes, former president of St. Law- 
rence University. The other is 
William Reddick, also of Canton, 
whose grandfather was a well-known 
Methodist clergyman of the recent 
past. 

There are thirty-three names of 
the school roster at present, al- 
though two men are completing 
work in other institutions to obtain 
the B.D. degree at St. Lawrence. 
Of these, eighteen are Universalists, 
five are Unitarians, eight are Metho- 
dists, one is Congregationalist, one 
is Episcopalian. 

It is expected that four Bachelor 
of Divinity degrees will be granted 
in June, and that two women will 
receive Bachelor of Arts degrees 
with certification in religious edu- 
cation, 


ST. LAWRENCE THEOLOG- 
ICAL LIBRARY BEING 
REASSEMBLED 

Portions of the Theological School 
library, destroyed in the fire that 


ruined Fisher Hall on the St. Li 
rence University campus, are slo} 
being teaveenble through the gi 
erosity of interested friends and 
stitutions. The Tufts School ” 
Religion has offered to contribu 
valuable reference works, while W 
liams College has sent nearly ¢ 
hundred books. The Universali 
Church of America contribute 
eight volumes. The Journal of P. 
toral Psychology has offered to t 
place the 1951 copies. Ch 
Management supplied the back nu 
bers of the past year. Others ha 
promised help, including the Frient 
Service Committee. 


Roland Wolfe, the Rev. Willia 
Metz, the Rev. Robert Wolley, ti 
Rev. Harmon Gehr, the Rev. Eme 
son Lalone, the Rev. Howard Spo 
and the Rev. Bruce Swift. 
Swift has sent one hundred volu 
of his personal library which De: 
J. M. Re ieod once stated was “ 
finest preacher’s library of which! 
ew’. It is expected that oth 
friends of the school will send boc 
from their shelves. Books on chu: 
Nstey ag care, visual educ 
tion, Bible study, history of reli 
ions and theology were lost in co 
siderable quantity, and the loss wi 
critical because many of these bool 
had been recently purchased af 
were being used currently in cle 
work. 


PASTORAL CHANGES 

James Robert Bath to Dexte 
Maine; Ernest Melville Whitesmi! 
to Denver, Colorado; Raymond 
Baughan, Jr. to New Hampshi 
State Hospital, Concord, N. H. 
chaplain and _ psychiatric sa 
Svariters James A. Potter to Sange 
ville, . Maine; George Doug 
Frazier to Regional Office in 
Angeles, California: as Ministe 
at-Large; John Q. Parkhurst 
Joliet, Illinois; Robert M. Rice 
Oak Park, Illinois; Grant Hask 
to Medford, Mass.; Wilbur Park 
to Canton-Foxboro, Mass.; Rube 
Rae Hadley to Danvers, 
Francis Rockwell to South We 
mouth, Mass. 


The Christian 
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2APHIC OFFSET PRINTING 
COMPANY 


tinters of The Christian 
ader—Souvenir cookbooks 
for women’s groups 


vecialists in church printing 


printing service to fit your 
church budget 


Contact 
HARLES W. HARDING 


Room 309 
108 Mass. Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
KEnmore 6-1173 


DOOLITTLE HOME 
for the Aged 
“oxboro, Massachusetts 


Additional income is needed 
or current expenses. Annual 
ues, two dollars. Gifts grate- 
ully received. 


Additional funds are needed 
or maintenance. Remember 
he Home in your will. 


‘A UNIVERSALIST HOME 


OR UNIVERSALIST PERSONS 
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ORDINATIONS ==) 5 


FRANCIS CHARLES ANDER- 
SON, JR. was ordained to the min- 
istry in. the First Universalist 
Church of Abington, Massachusetts, 
Sunday afternoon, February 10, 
1952... The Rev. Raymond C. 
Hopkins, Brockton, offered the In- 
vocation and read the Scripture. 
Dr. Clinton Lee Scott, preached 
the Ordination Sermon on The Con- 
tinuing Prophecy. 

The Act of Ordination’ was per- 
formed by Professor Alfred S. Cole, 
Tufts School of Religion, and the 
Ordination Prayer was offered by 
Dr. Scott. 

The Rev: Dana E. Klotzle, Wel- 
lesley, extended°a welcome to the 
Universalist ministry. 

The Benediction was pronounced 


by the Rev. Francis C. Anderson, Jr. 


RICHARD OWEN BURNS was 
ordained to the ministry in the 
First Universalist Church of Attica, 
Ohio, Sunday evening, February 
24, 1952. The Statement of the 
Church was made by the Moder- 
ator, Mr. Arlyn C. Williams. Dr. 
Lawrence, W. Abbott, Akron, presi- 
dent of the Ohio Universalist Con- 
vention, offered» the Invocation. 
The Rev. Harriet E. Druley, Spring- 
field, read the Scripture. The Or- 
dination Sermon was: preached: by 
Dean Albert I. Spanton. 

The Prayer and Act of Ordina- 
tion were by Dr. Donald K. Evans, 
superintendent of Ohio © Univer- 
salist Churches. Dr., Abbot ex- 
tended the Right Hand of Fellow- 
ship. for The» Universalist Church 
of America. Dr. Roger D. Bosworth 
gave the Charge to both church 
and minister. 

The Benediction was pronounced 
by the Rev. Richard Owen Burns. 


IDA. M. FOLSOM was ordained 
to the Universalist ministry in the 
Universalist Church at) Tarpon 
Springs, Florida, Sunday morning, 
January 27, 1952. 

The Act of Ordination was per- 
formed by Dr. Robert Cummins, 
general superintendent of Univer- 
salist Churches and the Rev. Ernest 
T. Marble, minister of the Univer- 
salist-Unitarian Church of St. Pet- 
ersburg, Florida. . The Ordination 
Prayer was offered by Dr. Horace 
Westwood of Clearwater Beach. 


LOWELL INSTITUTE 


Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


REWARDS OF 
PERSONAL RELIGION 


Know Thyself. 
The Quest for Hap- 


February 18. 
February 25. 


March 
March 
March 
March 


piness. pokey 
. The Freedom of the 
Religious Man. 
. The Source of 
Morality. 
. The Value of a 
Creed. 
The Power of Love. 


by 
RUDOLPH ROELL, A.B. 


Rector, St. Paul's Church 
DEDHAM, MASSACHSETTS 


ON MONDAY AFTERNOONS 
At 2:30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock, 
All seats FREE and no tickets required. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
School of Religion 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


* 


Five $1000: Fellowships avail- 
able to aid college graduates 
in Training for the Ministry 
of the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 


Present for the ceremony; in ad- 
dition to:the-local parishioners, were 
delegations from St. Petersburg and 
Dover-Foxcroft, Maine. 

An informal reception followed 
the service after which the Rev. Ida 
M. Folsom was hostess at a luncheon 
for the ordination party. ° 


Don’t say you didn’t know 
about it. Read the official 
notices in The Christian Leader 
and be informed about official 
events. 
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A full line of altar 
cloths, linens and 
antependia. Also 
unusual designs for pulpit book 
marks and lecturn hangings. Write 
for our catalog of Church Furni- 
ture and Other Appointments. 
Also Stained Glass Windows and 
Books of Remembrance. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 8, MASSACHUSETTS 


Dean Academy and Junior College 


Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful 
old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys 
and girls working together under 
normal life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the 
High School and Junior College 
levels. 

Intensive review courses in prep- 
aration for college entrance require- 
ments in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 
in Secretarial Science, Business, 
Commercial Art, Fashion Design, 
Medical Assistant, Medical Secre- 
tarial, Home Economics, and Liberal 
Arts. 


Send for catalog. Specify which. 
WILLIAM C. GARNER 
Headmaster and President 


THE 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted to the education of 
young men and women for 
responsible citizenship and for 
positions of leadership in busi- 
ness,. government, and the 
professions. 


EUGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 


Sign on a chaplain’s door: “If you 
have troubles, come in and tell us 
about them. If not, come in and tell 
us how you do it.” 
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OBITUARIES 
SARAH ABBIE KENDALL 
CLEAVELAND 

In the death, November 5, 1951, 
of Sarah Abbie Kendall Cleaveland, 
the Universalist Church loses per- 
haps the last direct link with the 
pioneers of a century ago whose 
zeal established Universalist 
churches and schools throughout 
the Middle West. The Kendall and 
Weaver families, which were united 
in her, furnished four ordained min- 
isters to the denomination, one of 
whom was her father, Paul Ray- 
mond Kendall, and four of the 
women became wives of Universal- 
ist ministers. 

Sarah Abbie, daughter of Paul 
Raymond and Abigail Ann 
(Weaver) Kendall, was born at 
Marietta, Ohio, on July 29, 1850, 
where her father was principal of 
the Western Liberal Institute, a 
project of the Ohio Universalists. 
Her mother also taught in the school 
and her uncle, George S. Weaver, 
was pastor of the Universalist Church 
in Marietta. In 1852, the Ken- 
dalls moved to Galesburg, Illinois, 
whither her father had been called 
to take charge of the newly-organ- 
ized Illinois Liberal Institute, which 
under his leadership developed into 
Lombard University, of which he 
was first president. 

After the death of her mother, 
she was brought -up by her uncle, 
George S. Weaver, and his wife, 
her father’s sister, in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, and Lawrence, Massachusetts, 
where her uncle was Universalist 
pastor. While in Lawrence, she at- 
tended the Centennial Convention 
of the Universalist Church held in 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, in 1870. 
In 1869, she was graduated from 
Dean Academy of which her uncle 
was a charter trustee. 

Mrs. Cleaveland then studied at 
the New England Conservatory of 
Music and was graduated from 
Petersilia’s Conservatory. She did 
graduate work at Clinton Liberal 
Institute of which her father was 
principal at the time. She later 
taught music there. 

She spent considerable time in 
Canton, New York, where her 
foster sister, Clara (Weaver) Robin- 
son, had gone to college and later 
married. On December 16, 1889, 
Abbie Kendall married in the Uni- 


versalist Church of Canton, Frail 
Nash Cleaveland, lawyer and 
twenty-nine years secretary of ff 
Board of Trustees of St. Lawre 
University. During her life 
Canton, she was an active mem 
of the Canton Universalist Chu 
and for many years was treasuref 
its. Mission lh 

After her husband’s death in 19 
she lived with her daughter, D 
othy, spending three years in Tahk 
uah, Oklahoma, fourteen in Cal 
ornia, Pennsylvania, and the p 
eight in Takoma Park, Maryla 
a suburb of Washington. Here 
was a member and regular attend 
at the Universalist National Me 
orial Church. 


MINNIE O. COLEGROVE 
The Rev. Minnie O. Colegre 
died at Mitchellville, Iowa, July 
195i 
The Rev. (Mrs.) Minnie Fran 
Ogsbury Colegrove, the daughtei 
Prof. Frank and Julia A. Barre 
Ogsbury, was born in Albany, 
nois, where she spent her childh 
years. After teaching for some t 
in rural communities in Illinois, 
was married on December 23, 1! 
to the Rev. Osgood G. Colegrove 
Morrison, Illinois. She has 
his companion and helper in 
Universalist ministry nearly si 
years. Her ordination to the 
istry by a council of Universa 
women ministers took place 
Waterloo, Iowa. She preached. 
many churches as assistant to 
husband, who was state supef 
tendent in Ohio, and later in yor 
as well as minister in seve 
churches, among them, the Sto 
ton Universalist Church, 
Colegrove came from a famil 
musicians, and was author of 
song book entitled Lessons ff 
Nature’s Voices. Both words a 
music to most of the songs were co 
posed by her, and used in many 
our Universalist Sunday Schools 
She spent the last years of her | 
in Stockton, where she won a | 
place in the hearts of the peop 
and her death comes as a loss to 
who knew her. Beside her husba 
one sister, Mrs. W. J. Robertson 
Morrison with her four daughte 
Eva, Miriam, Edna Maude, « 
Juanita, Mrs. Victor Tornquist, | 
niece in Mitchellville, survive he: 


THIS YEAR IN LENT 
Introduce the Scriptures 
‘our Neighbors Who Perhaps 
re Not so Well Acquainted 
with Them 


The Widest Varieties 
in Many Languages 
at Moderate Prices 
May Be Had From 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE 
SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 


ethany Union for Young Women 
6 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


NIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


ffers the advantage of a com- 
tble home to young women of 
lerate means, both business 
nen and students. The Union is 
lin easy access of all parts of 
ion. 


tractive rates for room and 
-d, including light and heat. 


w further information write to 

MRS. PEARL S. DUMAS 
Superintendent 

Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 

ALICE C. LANE, President 

ANK A. DEWICK, Treasurer 


JFTS COLLEGE 


Completing Its First Century 
anning for Its Second Century 


Nine Schools with 
Unusual Resources 


ard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D. President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 
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NOTICES 


CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

Approved the action of the New 
York State Fellowship Committee 
in granting to George Earl Green- 
ough, an ordained Congregational 
clergyman, reciprocal fellowship. 

EstuHer A. RicHarpson, 

January 28, 1952 Secretary 


CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

Ratified the action of the New 
York Fellowship Committee in 
granting to Miss Doris Belcher, a 
licentiate, the right to administer 
the Christian ordinances. 

Estuer A. RicHarpson, 

January 25, 1952 Secretary 


FERRY BEACH PARK 
LADIES AID 

The Ferry Beach Park Ladies 
Aid hopes you are gathering many 
articles for the Fair Tables next 
summer. It is your generous and 
continuing support that makes it 
possible for us to carry our share of 
the maintenance of the Beach. We 
sincerely appreciate your co-opera- 
tion. 

Will you mail your gifts to Mrs. 
William R. Walsh, 9 Plymouth 
Street, Quincy, Massachusetts. 

Exotse WELLINGTON, 
Recording Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 
On olan 23, Raymond 
Baughan was offered in transfer to 
New Hampshire; Fred LeShane was 
offered in transfer to New York; the 
license of David MacPherson was 
renewed for one year; Howard C 
Gale was removed from fellowship 
at his request; a license to preach for 
one year was granted Amos C. 
Barstow Murphy; license as an or- 
dained clergyman was granted for 
one year to Wilbur P. Parker; ordi- 
nation was authorized for Francis 
C. Anderson, Jr.; ordination was 
conditionally authorized for Francis 
Rockwell. 
Ausert F, Ziecier, Secretary 


UNIVERSALIST WOMAN’S 
ALLIANCE 
The regular monthly meeting of 


‘the Universalist Woman’s Alliance 


will be held at Bethany Union, 256 


Newbury Street, Boston, on Friday, 
March 21, at eleven o’clock. 

Following the business meeting, 
Dwight S. Strong, executive secre- 
tary of the New England Watch and 
Ward Society, will speak on Cor- 
ruption and Public Morality—Ac- 
tion Needed. 

Reservations for the luncheon 
should be made with Mrs. Dumas, 
CO-6-2040 by Monday, March 17. 

Marion H. Pixs, Secretary 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

The Rev. Theodore A. Webb ac- 
cepted on transfer from the Maine 
Universalist Convention. 

The Rev. Anders Lunde accepted 
on transfer from the Central Fel- 
lowship Committee. 

Letters of transfer to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Ohio Universalist Con- 
vention granted to the Rev. L. 
Ward Brigham, D.D. and the Rev. 
Warren B. Brigham. 

Lyman ACHENBACH, Secretary 


January 30, 1952 


When in the 16th Century the 
Protestant Reformation under Mar- 
tin Luther made the Bible available 
to the common man everywhere, 
there was laid the foundations not 
only of religious liberty but of all the 
freedoms we enjoy. For Protestant- 
ism believes in democracy as the 
best form through which freedom 
may express itself. Lynn Times 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 


Education Course 
Freedom and Fellowship 


Write for information 


Dr. Max A. Kapp 
Canton, N. Y. 
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"(Section 520, P. Le an 


Starr King.School of Ministry 


244i Le Conte Ave., June 51 
Berkeley 9, Calif. 


WHEN TOGETHER WE AVOW. OUR FAITH 
IT IS A GREAT OCCASION 


Certainly it is a great occasion when a man or. woman joins a. 
Universalist Church. 


@ This is the time when that man or woman publicly takes 
a stand for the eternal and universal truths of religion, 


The event merits nothing less than a memorably gracious reception 
from those of us who are old members, and, 


@ It deserves to be marked by a tangible gesture. 


GIVE YOUR NEW MEMBERS A SUBSCRIPTION TO 


Your National Journal 


The Christian Leader 


ORDER BLANK 


The Christian Leader 
Room 309 

108 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston 15, Mass. 


FOR NEW MEMBERS 


Number of subscriptions at $2.50 for one year 


Special Rates for 1952 
New Members Only 
One year for $2.50 Number of subscriptions at $1.25 for six months 


Six months for $1.25 Enclosed please find $ 


